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1. Christian names today are in general 
use among all Kutenai bands. Only a 
few of the old people use tribal names 
constantly, others use them only on special 
tribal occasions, although most Kutenais 
have tribal names besides their Christian 
names. 

The names used in this paper have been 
obtained from: the Upper Kutenai band 
at Cranbrook, British Columbia (CB); 
the Lower Kutenai bands at Elmo, Montana 
(E); Bonners Ferry, Idaho (BF); Creston, 
British Columbia (CS). 

The phonemic shape of Kutenai Chris- 
tian names quite definitely indicates the 
French origin of most of them. A smaller 
percentage of the names are loaned from 
English. French and English loans are 
treated together here, since the conditions 
of borrowing are almost identical. 


1 Data for this paper were gathered in the sum- 
mer of 1946 on a field trip under a grant from the 
Penrose Fund of the American Philosophical 
Society, to which grateful acknowledgement is 
made. 

The following informants were used (age figures 
are approximate). From Cranbrook—Mary Mori- 
geau, 38; Nick Francis, 40; Joe Stanley, 55. From 
Elmo—Catherine Pierre, 18. From Bonners Ferry 
—Simon Francis, 45; Catherine Jackson, 34. 
From Creston—Louis Ernest, 40; Sam Pierre, 35. 
All informants from Cranbrook have been pupils 
of St. Eugene Mission School; of the other infor- 
mants, only Simon Francis spent some time there. 
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2. The predominance of Christian names 
of French origin is easily explained by the 
fact that Christianity was introduced to the 
Kutenais by French-speaking Catholic Fath- 
ers: Father Jean-Pierre de Smet celebrated 
the first mass among the Kutenais in 1846, 
and French Fathers were active at St. 
Eugene Mission in Cranbrook until recently, 
although at present the priests there are 
English-speaking. An additional number 
of French loans can be found in Kutenai 
Catholic terminology; these additional loans 
conform, on the whole, to the same types 
of correspondences as do the loans examined 
in this paper. It is of some interest to 
note the somewhat old-fashioned and solemn 
character of the Christian names loaned 
from French, compared to the more easy- 
going English loans. Similarly, other Eng- 
lish loans in Kutenai, of which there aren’t 
too many, are of an everyday character and 
not restricted to any special field. 


3. A geographic study of Christian names 
is of interest for two reasons. Dialect 
differences between bands are very slight 
as far as native sequences are concerned. 
Much greater dialect variation is found 
in the loans, where productive isoglosses 
can be drawn especially for the distribution 
of 1 as opposed to }, and final stress as 
opposed to penultimate stress. The ques- 
tion of relative age of these dialectal vari- 
ants, and the related question of centers of 
innovation, has to await a more thorough 
investigation of the general cultural influ- 
ence of the Catholic mission and other 
factors of the surrounding white culture. 
On the other hand, the data which are here 
presented may possibly aid in such an 
analysis. . 
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The following list contains all the forms 
obtained from all informants consulted, 
in the alphabetical order of their English 
equivalents. We localize our names here 
according to bands, which are abbreviated 
as explained above. In the remainder of 
the paper, cross reference may be made to 
this section for dialect differences. 

Abel ?a:p4:t CB, BF, CS, ?a:pét E; Abra- 
ham haplim CB, E, BF, haptim CS; Adam 
?até:m CB, ?a té'm E, BF, CS; Adrian 
*atliyan CB, BF, CS, ?atliyan E; Aeneas 
niyés CB, E; Agatha ?akat CB, E, ?aka't 
BF, ?akat CS; Agnes ?anyés CB, BF, 
?aniy4s E, CS; Alben halpfn CB, BF, 
?alpdn E, hatpdn CS; Albert = Alben; 
Alice ?alis CB, E, CS, ?atis BF; Aloysius 
*alwisis CB, BF, ?aluwisis E, ?atwisis CS; 
Ambrose ?amlé- CB, ?a'mlé: E; Andrew 
*antlin CB, E, BF, CS; Anna ?an CB, 
BF, ?ana CS; Ann-Mary ?anma‘li CB, 
‘anmali E, ?anmalf BF, ?anma li CS; 
Anthony ?atuwin CB, ?atwain BF, CS. 

Barnaby painapi CB, E, CS, palnapf 
BF; Basil pasit CB, E, BF, CS; Bridget 
pilisit CB, BF, pitisit E, CS, short: pili 
CB, pilis BF. 

Camillus ka-mfit CB, E, BF, CS; Casimir 
ka-smft CB, CS, ka‘smfil E, ka‘smf BF; 
Catherine katlin CB, E, BF, CS; Cecilia 
si’sit CB, BF, CS, sisit E; Charles taf 
CB, BF,.CS, cali E; Christine kilistin CB, 

. klistin CB, BF, klistin E, CS; Christopher 
kustaté CB, kustaté CB, E, BF, CS; 
Clara klala CB, E, BF, CS, kiata BF, CS. 

David tawit CB, E, BF, CS, and yawit 
CS; Dominick tumnék CB, tumnik E, 
BF, CS. 

Edward ?itwét CB, E, BF, CS, %etwal 
CB; Elizabeth nisap4&i CB, BF, CS, nisap4:t 
BF, CS, nisa E, and hilisap4é CB, short: 
hili, and lisét CB, E, BF, CS, lisé-t BF, 
CS; Ernest ?anasta CB, E, BF, CS; Eugene 
husin CB, hosén CB, CS, ?usin BF, 
?osin CS; Eugenia ?o'sni CB, E, BF, CS, 
?osa'ni CB, *usni BF. 

Fabian pa‘py4n CB, E, BF, pa‘piyan 
CS; Felicitas = Bridget; Francis pilasw4 
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CB, BF, pla-sw4 CB, plasw4 CB, ta‘sw4 E, 
pilasw4 BF, pila‘sw4 CS, plasw& CS, 
short: lassw& CB. 

Gabriel kaptiyan CB, E, BF, CS, kapliyén 
CB; Gregory klikw4n CB, kli?kwan E, 
ktikwan BF, kti?kwan CS. 

Harry ha:lé CB, hai E, BF, CS; Helen 
?e'lan CB, ?al4n E, ?até-n BF, CS, ?a-lin 
CS; Howard ha-wit E, CS, hawit BF. 

Ignatius niyis CB, BF, CS; Isaac ?isé-k 
CB, BF, 7i?s4:k CB, ?aysé-k E, BF, CS, 
?iysi:k CS; Isabel nisa CB, E, hilisap4é BF; 
Isidore ?isité-} CB, E, BF, CS, se'té-t CB. 

Jacob sa‘ké:p CB, sakum E, BF, CS, 
short: sako: CB; Jesus si?si CB, sisi E, 
se’?si BF, CS; John can CB, E, BF, CS, 
éa'n BF, CS; John-Baptist ca‘npacis CB, - 
E, sanpacis CB, BF, CS; Johnny ca-ni 
CB; Joseph susfp CB, E, BF, CS, sosép 
CB; Josephine susapin CB, BF, CS, 
so'sa‘pin CB, susa‘pin E; Judith susit 
CB, E, sosit CB, suta CB, CS; Julia 
suly4n CB, E, suliy4n CB, E, sulfi BF, 
suliyan CS, soliyan CS; Julian culiy4n 
CB, E, BF; Justin yustén CB, BF, CS. 

Leo hilyim CB, E, liyu BF, CS; Louis 
hilwé- CB, E, BF, hitwé CS, hilwfy CS, 
to wi CB, BF, CS; Louise lalwist CB, BF, 
lalwis E, and hilwis E, hilwis BF, hitwisa 
CS; Lucian tusy4n CB, BF, tosyén CS; 
Iucy lusi CB, E, BF, CS, losin CB; Luke 
tok CB, CS, tuk E, BF, CS, to'?k BF. 

Magdalen matin CB, E, BF, CS; Mar- 
garet makiit CB, E, BF, CS; Mark mak 
CB, E, BF; Martin malta CB, E, BF, CS; 
Mary mai CB, E, BF, CS; Mary-Lucy 
mallusi CB, mallusin CB, E, BF, matusin 
CS; Martha ma‘tt CB, E, ma‘tis BF, ma-tis 
CS; Matthew maliws CB, E, BF, CS, 
matyus CB; Maurice mulis CB, E, mulfs 
BF, mois CS; Melchior malkyus CB, 
malkiws E, malkiw BF, matki CS; Michael 
misé:t CB, BF, CS, misét E, BF; Mike 
mayk CB; Monica mo'nfik CB, E, BF, CS; 
Moses mo'yis CB, E, muyis BF, CS. 

Nicholas nukal& CB, nukal4 E, CS, 
nikwalé BF. 

Pascal pa'sk&t CB, pask&t E; Pat pa‘t 
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CS; Patrick pa'tlé-k CB, patiik E, pa‘thk 
BF, CS; Paul po} CB, E, BF, CS; Pauline 
polin CB, E, poli BF, CS; Peter pyat 
CB, piyél CB, piyét E, BF, CS; Phillip 
pilip CB, BF, pilip E, CS; Phyllis = 
Bridget. 

Robert laput CB; Rosalie sosalit CB, 
?ulu E, susalft BF, sosalit CS; Rose los 
CB, lus E, tos BF, CS; Rosie to-si CB, 
BF, CS, ?o-sa E. 

Sam sa‘m E, BF, CS; Samuel samwél 
CB, E, BF; Sabina sa:pin CB, sapin E; 
Sara sa'la: CB, sala CB, E, BF, sa‘la CS; 
Stanislas stanisli CB, E, CS, stanast4 
BF; Stanley See Stanislas; Susan susdn 
CB, E, BF, CS, sos4n CB; Suzette susit 
CB, so'sé:t CS. 

Terry ta li CB, E, BF, CS; Thomas tuma 
CB, E, BF, CS, tumé CB. 

Urban hulpén CB, E, BF, hulpd4n CS. 

Victor miktét CS. 

William huly4m CB, E, BF, hutiy4m BF, 
huliyém CS, hutiyam CS. 


4. Phonemes of Kutenai exclusive of 
Christian names are: consonants p, t, k, 
q, ?, c, 8, x, h, m, n, 1; syllabic vowels a, 
u, i, and a’, o', e*; nonsyllabic vowels w, 
y*. u has allophones u and o under cer- 
tain conditions. These conditions vary 
somewhat among the various bands. Stress 
in native Kutenai words is penultimate. 


5. Christian names present several addi- 
tional segmental and suprasegmental pho- 
nemes. 

The most important of these is final 
stress, which in Kutenai occurs only in 
loanwords. Finally-stressed loanwords can 
therefore be treated as a separate lexical 
layer and described apart. Penultimate 
stress of native Kutenai sequences could 
then be considered non-phonemic. It is 


2w and y are considered non-syllabic vowels 
rather than semi-vowels for various not only 
phonemic, but also morphological reasons, such 
as the occurrence of non-syllabic vowels as mor- 
phophonemic alternants of syllabic vowels in 
certain positions. 
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also possible to consider Kutenai inclusive 
of finally-stressed loans as one non-strati- 
fied language, in which case stress, then 
both pre-final and final, has to be considered 
phonemic? In this paper, stress marks 
are used to indicate final stress; where no 
stress mark is used, the stress is penul- 
timate. 

Final stress is found in most all French 
loans, e.g. anyd4s, aniyés < Fr. anes Agnes; 
susalit, sovsalit CS < Fr. rozali Rosalie; 
so's4p, susip < Fr. zozef Joseph; mati 
< Fr. mari Mary. 

By analogy, final stress is extended to a 
number of English loans: éa°li, cai < Eng. 
tArliy Charles; ?aysiik < Eng. dyzok 
Isaac; pa‘tlé-k, patiik, patlk < Eng. 
pétrik Patrick; nisap4l, nisap&:t < Eng. 
iylizabe@ Elizabeth; ha-wit, hawit < Eng. 
haword Howard; cani < Eng. 34niy 
Johnny; ha-lé-, hai. < Eng. hériy Harry; 
tai < Eng. tériy Terry; hulyém, huliy4m 
< Eng. wilyom William. 

On the other hand, some French loans 
show penultimate stress: ?anasta < Fr. 
ernesta Ernest; kli?kwan, ki?kwan < 
Fr. greguare Gregory; ?akat, ?aka‘t < Fr. 
agate Agatha; tuma < Fr. toma Thomas; 
pa‘piyan < Fr. fabien Fabian. In the 
first example, Kutenai stress conforms to 
the French original, and penultimate stress 
results from the preservation of final 0 
as Kutenai a. In the other examples, 
stress is assimilated to the native pattern.® 

In one case, an English loan has penul- 
timate stress where the English original is 
stressed on the first syllable: hutiyam > 
Eng. wilyem William. 

Segmental phonemes found in Christian 
names.only are | and ¢, e.g. pilasw4, pla:sw4, 


2 For a more elaborate discussion of a similar 
problem, see William L. Wonderly, Phonemic 
Acculturation in Zoque, IJAL 12.92-6 (1946). 

‘ This form is probably a contamination of Fr. 
izak and Eng. 4yzok. Forms based on the French 
form only are also found: 7i?sé°k, ?is&-k, ?iysdé-k. 

5 Finally-stressed forms derived from greguare, 
agate, toma, and fabien, are also found: klikwaén, 
ktikwén; aké‘t; tum4; pa’pydn. 
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plasw& < Fr. fransua Francis, haplam < 
Fr. abram Abraham; ?alis < Eng. élis 
Alice; huly4m, huliy4m < Eng. wilyom 
William; klala < Eng. kléra Clara;— 
éan-< Eng. jan John; ¢ali < Eng. 
édrliy Charles.® 


6. Phonetic correspondences between 
French or English originals and Kutenai 
loanwords show a considerable degree of 
regularity. Phonemes occurring both in 
French and English most often correspond 
to the same phoneme in Kutenai loanwords, 
irrespective of origin. 


6.1. Consonants. Stops, spirants, nasals, 
1, prevocalic and intervocalic r, occurring 
both in French and.English correspond to 
phonemes in Kutenai irrespective of their 
origin. Postvocalic r has different cor- 
respondences in Kutenai depending on its 
French and English origin respectively.’ 
Individual correspondences are: 

Stops. , 

Voiceless stops > voiced stops. b > p: 
Fr. abel > ?apét, ?a’pat Abel; Fr. abram 
> haplam, hapl4m Abraham; Fr. Zakoba 
A saké-p Jacob; Eng. 3an béptist > 
ca npacis, sanpacis John Baptist; Fr. gabriel 
> kapliyan, kapliyan Gabriel; Eng. rdbort 
> iaput Robert; Fr. alben or alber > 
halpan, ?alpan, hatpdn Alben, Alberé®; Fr. 
yrben > hulp4n, hutp4n Urban; Fr. barnabe 
> painapi, palnapi Barnaby; Eng. iylizabeé 
> nisapal, nisap4:} Elizabeth; Fr. elizabet 
> hilisapé Elizabeth, Isabel; Fr. bazila > 
pa‘sit Basil; Fr. fabien > pa‘py4n, papiyan 
Fabian; Fr. sabina > sa‘pin, sapin Sabina. 


id Forms with both loaned | and native t, loaned 
é and native c, arefound. They will be discussed 
more fully in the analysis of individual sound cor- 
respondences further below. 

7 This seems to be easily explained by the dif- 
ferent phonetic shape of postvocalic r in French 
and English. 

® Both alben and alber are possible etymologies, 
since dissimilation of 1, r > n occurs elsewhere 
in Kutenai loans, and since both Alben and Albert 
have been given as translations of the Kutenai 
forms. 
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d >t: Fr. madleno > matlin Magdalen; 
Fr. izidora > se‘tél, ?isité-t Isidore; Fr. 
adrien > ?attiyan, ?atliy4n Adrian; Fr. 
dominike > tumnék, tumnik Dominick; 
Fr. eduar > e'twdl, ?itwdt Edward; Fr. 
andre > antlin Andrew; Eng. hdwoard 
> ha'wit, hawit Howard; Fr. david > 
tawit, yawit David. g > k: Fr. gabriel > 
kapliyan, kapliy4n Gabriel; Fr. greguara > 
klikwan, kli?kwan, ktikw4n kli?kwan, Greg- 
ory; Fr. agate > akat, ?akét, ?akat 
Agatha; Fr. margerita > maktit, maklit 
Margaret. 

Spirants. 

Voiced spirants > voiceless spirants. 
z > s: Fr. rozali > so-salit, susalit BF 
Rosalie; Eng. jiyzas > sisi, sisi, se?si- 
Jesus; Fr. izak > ?i?s&k, ?is&*k, ?iys4-k 
CS Isaac; Eng. 4yzak, Fr. izak > ?ays4-k 
Isaac; Fr. moiza > moryis, muyis Moses; 
Fr. izidora > setét, Visitét CS Isidore; 
Fr. syzana > so‘s4n, susin Susan; Fr. 
luiza > hitwis, hilwis, hitwisa Louise; Eng. 
iylizabe@ > nisapél, nisap&:t Elizabeth; 
Fr. elizabet > hilisap&é Elizabeth, Isabel; 
Fr. lizeta > ls&t, tisd-t Elizabeth; Fr. 
Zozefina > so‘sa‘pin, susapin, susa’pin 
Josephine; Fr. syzeta > susit, sosft, 
so'si't Judith, Suzette; Fr. bazila > pa:sit 
Basil; Fr. roza > lors, lus, tos Rose; Fr. 
kazimir > ka‘smitl, ka‘sm{fl, ka‘smi Casimir; 
Fr. Zozef > sosdp, susip Joseph. 

Hushing sibilants > hissing sibilants. 
§ > s: Eng. elofSes > ?alwisis, ?aluwisis, 
?atwisis CS, Aloysius; Fr. migel > misdl, 
misa:t Michael. 

Voiced hushing sibilants > voiceless 
hissing sibilants. 4% > s: Fr. Zozef > 
so'sdp, susAp, Joseph; Fr. Zakoba > sakép, 
saké: Jacob; Fr. g%ena > ho'sén, hus&n, 
?usin, ?o'sin Eugene; Fr. zyli > sulti Julia; 
Fr. Zylieno > sulydn, suliyén, suliy4n, 
so'liyan Julia; Fr. %ozefina > so'sa:pin, 
susapin, susapin Josephine; Fr. g%eni > 
?o'sa‘ni, ?osni, ?usni Hugenia; Fr. Zystino 
> sustin, so'stin Justinia;.: 


® Forms ending in it are probably contamina- 
tions of Fr. syzeta and Zydit. 
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Other changes. f > p: Fr. Zozef > 
so'sap, susAp Joseph; Fr. fransua > pilasw4, 
pla‘sw4, plasw4, pilasw4, pila‘swa Francis; 
Fr. felisite > pilisit, pitisit Phyllis, Pelicitas, 
Bridget;° Eng. filis > pilis Phyllis; Fr. 
Zozefina > so'sa‘pin, susapin, susa‘pin 
Josephine; Fr. filipa > pilfp, pilip Phillip; 
Fr. sofi > sopi, supi Sophie; Fr. fabjen 
> papydn, papiyan Fabian. @ > tf: 
Eng. me#yuws > matiws, matyus Matthew; 
Eng. iylizabe@ > nisapél, nisap&:} Eliza- 
beth. v > w: Fr. david > tawit, yawit 
David. v > m: Fr. viktor > miktét 


Victor. % > y: Fr. Zysten > yustan Jus- 
tin. 
Affricates. 


% > s: Eng. Siyzas > si?si, sisi, se-?si 
Jesus; Eng. 3an béptist > sanpacis John 
Baptist. 3 > c: Eng. jan béptist > 
ca‘npacis John Baptist; Eng. %iwlyon, 
Fr. Zylien > culiyan Julian;* Eng. Zan 
> can John; Eng. 34niy > cani Johnny. 
% > ¢:Eng.3an > éan John. & > c:Eng. 
éarliy > cai Charles. 

Liquids. 

] remains: Fr. rozali > sorsalft, susalft 
Rosalie; Fr. filipa > pilip Phillip; Fr. 
luiza > hilwis Louise; Eng. kléra > klala 
Clara; Fr. lui > hilwé- Louis; Fr. peline 
> polin Pauline; Eng. wilyom > hulydm, 
huliyam William; Eng. #lis > ?alis Alice; 
Eng. zloiSes > ?alwisis, ?aluwisis Aloysius; 
Fr. lysi > lusi, losin Lucy; Fr. alben or 
alber > halpan, ?alpdn Alben, Albert; 
Fr. felisite > pilisit Phyllis, Felicitas, 
Bridget; Eng. filis > pilis Phyllis; Eng. 
mélkyar > malkyus, malkiws, malkiw 


10 The etymology is here somewhat uncertain, 
since one would expect something like *pilisiti, 
or *pitisiti, from Fr. felisite. All three transla- 
tions have, at one time or another, been given by 
various informants. 

1 Tnitial y differentiates here, together with 
the contrast in vowels, yustén, Justin from 
sustin, sostin Justinia. 

12 It is interesting to note here that initial c 
differentiates cutiyén Julian from suliydn, sutiydn 
Julia. 
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Melchior; Fr. nikola > nukald, nikwal4 
Nicholas; Fr. elena > %e'lan, ?alan Helen; 
Fr. elizabet > hilisapé Elizabeth, Isabel; 
Fr. leon > hilyim Leo; Fr. Zyliena > 
suliyan, sulyan Julia. 

1 > }: Fr. rozali > sovsalit Rosalie; Fr. 
pol > pot Paul; Fr. abel > ?a-paé‘t, ?a-paék 
Abel; Fr. madleno > matlin Magdalen; 
Eng. Gdrliy > éacli, cali E Charles; Eng. 
luwk > tok, to'?k Luke; Fr. lyk > tuk 
Luke; Fr. filipa > piltip Phillip; Fr. luize 
> hitwis, hitwisa Louise; Fr. lui > hitwé, 
hitwiy, > lto-wi Louis; Fr. polina > poli 
Pauline; Fr. stanisla > stanist4, stanasla 
Stanislas, Stanley; Fr. lizetea > lhisadt, 
tisé:t Elizabeth; Eng. élis > ?atis Alice; 
Fr. Zylieno > suliydn, so'liyan Julia; Fr. 
gyli > sulf Julia; Fr. alben or alber > 
halpan Alben Albert Eng. eloisas > 
?atwisis Aloysius; Fr. elena > alan 
Helen; Fr. lysi > tusi Lucy; Fr. misel > 
misa‘t, misét Michael; Fr. nikola > nukalé 
Nicholas; Fr. samyel > samwalt Samuel; 
Eng. 3awlyan Fr. Zylien > cultiyan Julian;? 
Fr. lysien > tusydn, losydn Lucian; Fr. 
kamila > ka-mit Camillus; Eng. kléra 
> kiala Clara; Fr. bazila > pa-sit Basil; 
Fr. sesila > si?sit, sisit Cecilia; Eng. liyow 
> hiyu Leo; Eng. wilyeam > _ hutiydm, 
hultiyam CS William. 

Prevocalic and intervocalic r >-1: Fr. 
fransua > pilaswd, plasw4, plasw4 Fran- 
cis; Fr. abram > haplam Abraham; Eng. 
séra > sala, sa‘las CB Sara; Eng. kléra 
> klala Clara; Fr. morisa > mulis, mulfs 
Maurice; Fr. margarita > maklit Margaret; 
Ing. rAbert > laput Robert; Fr. kristina or 
Eng. kristiyn > klistin, kilistin Christine; 
Fr. gabriel > kapliyain Gabriel; Fr. adrien 
> ?atliyan Adrian; Fr. piera > piydl 
Peter; Eng. pétrik > patlék Patrick; 
Fr. greguara > klikwdn, kli?kwan Gregory; 
Fr. anemari > anma‘li Ann-Mary; Eng. 
hé@riy > halé Harry; Fr. roza > los, 
lus Rose; Fr. ambroza > ?amlé-, ?a'mld: 
Ambrose. 

Prevocalic and intervocalic r > }: Fr. 
piera > pyat, piy4t, piydt Peter; Fr. mari 
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> mali Mary; Fr. fransua > laswd, 
pilasw4, pilassw4, plassw4 Francis; Fr. 
abram > haplim Abraham; Fr. gabriel > 
kapliyan Gabriel; Fr. izidora >  se'té', 
Yisitét Isidore; Fr. adrien > attiyan 
Adrian; Eng. s#ra > sata Sara; Fr. 
mdtisas > molis Maurice; Fr. katerina > 
katlin Catherine; Fr. margarita > maklit 
Margaret; Fr. kristina or Eng. kristiyn 
> kiistin Christine; Eng. pé#trik > pattik, 
pa‘tlik Patrick; Fr. andre > ?antlin An- 
drew; Fr. greguara > ktikwaén, ki?kwan 
Gregory; Fr. anomari > ?anmali, ?anma‘li 
Ann-Mary; Eng. hériy > hati Harry; 
Eng. kl@ra > kilala Clara; Fr. roza > 
los Rose; Eng. tériy > tai Terry. 

Postvocalic r. French postvocalic r pre- 
dominantly corresponds to Kutenai | or }, 
in some cases it is dropped. English post- 
vocalic r results in Kutenai in the lengthen- 
ing of preceding a: ar > a’. English or 
is shortened to u, w, i, or drops altogether. 
In one case, English postvocalic r corre- 
sponds to Kutenai }. 

French postvocalic r > 1: yrben > 
hulp4n Urban; barnabe > palnapi Barnaby; 
kazimir > ka-smil Casimir. French post- 
vocalic r > t: marta > malt Martha; 
yrben > hulpan Urban; barnabe > painapi 
Barnaby; viktor > mikté-t Victor; eduar > 
%e-twal, ?itwdt Edward; kazimir > ka-smit 
Casimir.. French postvocalic r > ¥#: 
‘margerita > makiit, maklit Margaret; 
ernesta > ?anasta Ernest; kazimir > ka-smi 
Casimir. 

English ar > a: G4rliy > ali, cali 
Charles; mark > mak Mark. English 
er > u: mélkyer > malkyus Melchior; 
rfbert > laput Robert. English or > w: 
mélkyer > malkiws, malkiw Melchior. 
English ar > i: haward > ha‘wit, hawit 
Howard. English or > #: mélkyer > 
matki Melchior. English postvocalic r > 
t: marten > malta Martin. 

Intrusive vowel. i between stop and 
liquid in initial clusters: Fr. kristina or 
Eng. kristiyn > kilistin Christine; Fr. 
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fransua > pilasw4, pilasw4, pila‘swé Fran- 
cis. 
Dissimilation. Medial liquid has not 
been found in Christian names together 
with initial liquid and/or final liquid.” 
Where medial liquid and initial and/or 
final liquid occur together in French or 
English cognates or where two such liquids 
would be the result of ‘regular’ phonetic 
correspondence, initial or final liquid has 
been found to be dissimilated in Kutenai. 
Most examples show n for original liquid, 
one case shows s. 

1 > n: Fr. gabriel > kapliyan, kapliyan 
Gabriel; Eng. iylizabe@ > nisapdt Elizabeth. 
r > n: Fr. alben or alber > halpan, ?alpdn, 
hatpin Alben, Albert Fr. greguara > 
klikw4n, kli?kwan, ktikwdn, kii?kwan Greg- 
ory. r > s: Fr. rozali > sosalit, sosalit, 
so'salit Rosalie. 

Nasals. 

m of both French and English corre- 
sponds to the same phoneme in Kutenai, 
so does initial and intervocalic n. French 
postvocalic n (phonetically forming a nasal 
vowel with the preceding vowel) will be 
treated under the vowels, so will English 
en; other instances of English postvocalic 
n have not been found. English p has not 


been found in any of the cognates. French 
p corresponds to Kutenai ny or niy. 
f. > ny: anes > ?anyds Agnes. pn > 


niy: anes > Paniyds Agnes. Inversion: 
ip > niy: inase > niyds Ignatius, Aeneas." 


6.2. Vowels. Correspondences of French 
and English vowels will be considered 
separately, since they vary more according 
to origin than do consonant correspondences. 
French nasal vowels (phonemically vowel 


18 Two medial liquids have been found together: 
klala, ktata < klere Clara. 

14This case can as well be considered an in- 
stance of assimilation of initial r to the next 
consonant. 

16 This form might also be interpreted as de- 
rived from éynyas, although it rather seems to me 
that Aeneas is a re-translation from Kutenai 


niyds. 
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+ n), and English on and falling diphthongs 
will also be treated in this section. Al- 
though in most cases no correlation could 
be found between Kutenai vowel length 
and any feature in French or English, short 
and long Kutenai cognates will be listed 
separately. 

French vowels. 

a corresponds to a or a:. 

a > a,e.g.: david > tawit David; gabriel 
> kapliyén, kapliy4n Gabriel. a > a: 
abel > ?ap&t, ?apét E Abel; adam 
?até-m, ?a‘té:m Adam; ana > %a'n Ann&; 
izak > ?i?s4°k, ?is4-k, ?iys4:-k Isaac; Zakobe 
> sa‘ké:p Jacob; mari > mali Mary; 
anomari > ?anma‘li, ?anma‘li Ann-Mary; 
kamilo > ka‘mit Camillus; sabina > sapin 
Sabina; bazila > parsit Basil; agate > 
?aké't, ?akat Agatha; fabien > pa‘py4n, 
pa‘piyan Fabian; kazimir > kasmil, ka-smil, 
ka‘smi Casimir; ambroza > ?a'mlé- Am- 
brose; paskal > pa‘sk4ét Pascal. 

0, 9, g, u, and y coalesce into Kutenai 
u, or o°.° In certain examples, u and y 
correspond to Kutenai w. 

o > u: toma > tuma Thomas; sofi > 
supi CS Sophie. o > o': poline > po'lin, 
poli Pauline; sofi > so‘pi Sophie; monike 
> monik Monica. 9 > u:rozali > susalit 
Rosalie; Zozef > susp Joseph; moiza > 
muyis Moses; morisa > mulis, mulis 
Maurice; dominike > tumne’k, tumnik 
Dominick; %ozefina > susapin, susa'pin 
Josephine. 9 > or: izidora > setét, 
Visitét Isidore; zozef > sosdp Joseph; 
zozefinga > sosa‘pin Josephine; morisa 
> morlis Maurice; moiza > mo-yis Moses; 
pol > pot Paul; rozali > sosalit, so-salit 
Rosalie; roza > los, tos Rose; ambroze 
> amlé-, ?a:mlé- Ambrose; viktor > 
miktét Victor; takoba > sako:, saké-p 
Jacob. 9 > u: g’ena > husdn, ?usdn 
Eugene; géeni > ?usni Eugenia. g > o: 


18 Only one example of u > o has been found, 
none ofu>u. This can be considered accidental 
and due to the infrequency of u in the French 
cognates in positions where correspondence with 
u or o' in Kutenai could be expected. 
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gtena > hosdn, ?orsin Eugene; gieni > 
?o'sa'ni, ?osni Eugenia. u > o: lui > 
lowi Louis. y > u: yrben > hulpdn, 
hulpin Urban; syzana > susin Susan; 
syzeta > susit Judith, Suzette® tyli > 
sufi Julia; Zyljena > suliydn, sulydn, 
suliyan Julia; lysi > lusi, tusi Lucy; Eng. 
Zuwlyen, Zylien > cutiydn Julian; lysjen 
> tusydn Lucian; lyk > tuk Luke; Zystine 
> sustin Justinia; Zysten > yustén 
Justin™ y > o: syzeta > so'sit, sosdt 
Judith, Suzette; lysi > losin Lucy; syzane 
> sosin Susan; zyliena > sotiyan Julia; 
lysien > to'syfn Lucian. u > w: antuana 
> atwdn Anthony; eduar > e'twal, 
?itwat Edward; fransua > plasw4, pilasw4, 
la‘sw4, pilasw4, pila‘sw& Francis; lui > 
hilwé, hitwé, hitwiy Louis; greguare > 
klikw4n, kli?kwan, ktikwdn, kli?kwan Greg- 
ory. y > w: samyel > samwaét Samuel. 

French e and e are differentiated in 
Kutenai loans. The former corresponds to 
Kutenai i or i?, or e’, the latter to a or a’. 
The regularity of these correspondences is 
in some instances broken up by assimilation 
or analogy formations. 

e > i: eduar > ?itw4l Edward; barnabe 
> palnapi, palnapi Barnaby; andre > 
?antlin Andrew; greguara > klikw4n, klik- 
wan Gregory; sesila > sisit Cecilia; elizabet 
> hilisap& Elizabeth, Isabel. e > _ i?: 
greguara > kli?kwan, khi?kwan Gregory; 
sesil > si?sit, Cecilia. e > e: eduar > 
%e-twal Edward; elena > e'ldn Helen. 
€ > a: anes > ?anyds, ?aniyds Agnes; 
piera > pyal, piydl Peter; Zozef > so'sdp, 
susip Joseph; abel > ?a-paél Abel; madlens 
> matin Magdalen; giena > hosdn, 
husdn, ?usfn, ?o'sin Eugene; gabriel > 
kapliyan, kapliyén Gabriel; lizeta > lisdt, 
Elizabeth; miSel > mis&t Michael; elena > 
?e'lan, ?alén, alan Helen; iyliena > 
suliy4n, suly4n, suliyaén, soliyan Julia; 
elizabet > hilisap& Elizabeth, Isabel; sam- 
yel > samw&l Samuel; ernesta > ?anasta 
Ernest. ©: > a: pijera > piyaél, piyét 
Peter; abel > ?a:p&t Abel; lizeta > lisd-t 
Elizabeth; miSel > mis&:t Michael; elena 
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> *ali-n Helen; syzeta > sosi:t Judith, 
Suzette. 

Assimilation: e > a, a°: elena > ?aldn, 
?a'la-n, ?a'lan Helen. Analogy: e > a, a’: 
gteni > ?osani Eugenia (cf. hosin, husén 
< genoa Eugene); tozefina > so'sa'pin, 
susapin, susa‘pin Josephine (cf. so-sdp, 
susip < Zozef Joseph). 

French i non-adjacent to vowels cor- 
responds to Kutenai i, iy, i? or e’, e°?. 
As .nembers of rising diphthongs, French 
j corresponds to Kutenai y or iy, i to Ku- 
tenai iy.” 

i > i, e.g.: lizeta > lisdt, tish-t Elizabeth; 
mari > mali Mary. i > iy: izak > ?iysdk 
Isaac; lui > hitwiy Louis. i > i?: izak 
> i?shk Isaac. i > e: dominika > 
tumne’k Dominick; izidora > se’té-t Isidore; 
lui > hilwé-, hitwé- Louis; simon > se-mé: 
Simon. i > e-?: simon > se*?mé: Simon. 
j > y: piero > pyat Peter; zyliena > sulyan 
Julia; lysien > tusydn, tosy4n Lucien; 
fabjen > pa‘py4n Fabian. j > iy: pjera 
> piy4l, piyé:t Peter; zyliena > suliydn, 
soliyan Julia; Eng. Ziwlyen, Zylien > 
culiyén Julian;? fabjien > pa-piyan Fabian. 
i > iy: adrien > ?athiydn, ?atliy4n Adrian; 
gabriel > kapliyan, kapliydn Gabriel. 

In one case of assimilation, French i 
corresponds to Kutenai a : stanisla > 
stanasl4 Stanislas, Stanley. 

French Vn and Vno coalesce into Kutenai 
Vn. Both Vn and Vnoa are in some in- 
stances subject to denasalization in Kute- 
nai. In one instance, French Vn corre- 
sponds to Kutenai Vm. 

ane > an: antuane > ?atuwdn, ?atwdan 
Anihony; syzana > sosén, susin Susan. 
en > an: adrien > ?attiyan, ?atliydn 
Adrian; alben or alber > halpdn, ?alp4n, 
hatpan Alben, Albert? Zysten > yustdn 
Justin yrben > hulpdn, huipdn Urban; 
Eng. 34wlyon, %ylien > cutiy4n Julian; 
lysjien > tusy4n, tosy4n Lucian; fabjen 
> papydn, papiyan Fabian. eno > 
an, an: g%eno > hovsdn, husdn, ?osan, 
osin Eugene; elena > e'l4n, alan, 


17 Cf. Kutenai ny, niy < Fr. p, p. 69.. 
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fala-n, ?atén Helen; madieno > 
matiin Magdalen; Zylieno > _ sulydn, 
suliyan, sultiyan, soliyin Julia. ina > 


in: katerina > katlin Catherine; kristina, 
Eng. kristiyn > kdlistin, kilistin, klistin 
Christine; Zozefina > sorsa‘pin, susapin, 
susa‘pin Josephine; polina > po'lin, Paul- 
ine; tystina > sustin, so'stin Justinia. 

Denasalization. an > a, a: antuana > 
*atuwan, ?atwdn Anthony; fransua > plas- 
wa, pilasw4, ta-sw4, pla’swa, pita‘sw4, pla-- 
swa Francis. in > i: poling > poli 
Pauline. on > 0° : simon > se’m6’, se*?m6é- 
Simon. 

on > um: leon > hilytim CB, E Leo. 

In some instances, French final i and e 
correspond to Kutenai in. In one instance, 
French final i corresponds to Kutenai it. 

i > in: lysi > tosin Lucy; marilysi > 
mallusin, mathusin Mary-Lucy. e > in: 
andre > ?antlin Andrew. i > it: rozali 
> sorsalit, susalft, sosalit CS Rosalie. 

Syncope. In a number of instances, a 
French vowel between two consonants is 
elided. The result is a Kutenai cluster 
corresponding to French CVC. Vowels 
which are so elided are e, i, 9. 

Elision of e: katerino > katlin Catherine; 
gteni > orsni, ?usni Eugenia. Elision of 
i: dominike > tumnék, tumnik Dominick; 
marilysi > mallusi, mallusin, mattusin 
Mary-Lucy; kazimir > ka‘smit, ka-smil, 
ka‘smi Casimir. Elision of 9: margarite 
> maklt, maklit Margaret; anomari > 
?anma‘li, ?anmali, ?anmali, ?anma‘i Ann- 
Mary. 

French e in most instances corresponds to 
zero in Kutenai, in accordance with its 
most frequent phonetic value. Those in- 
stances in which there is a corresponding 
phoneme in Kutenai will be treated to- 
gether with English o. 

English vowels. 

a, 2, e, and 9 coalesce into Kutenai a or 
a. Likewise, French 9, wherever not cor- 
responding to zero, corresponds to Kutenai 
a. 


a > a: rabert > laput Robert. a > a: 
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%an > can John; 34niy > ca'ni Johnny. 
e2 > a: elofSss > alwisis, ?aluwisis, 
?atwisis Aloysius; #@neo > ana Anna; 
kléra > klala, klala Clara; séra > sala 
Sara; pétrik > patlik Patrick; mé6yuws 
> matyus, maliws Matthew. 2x > a: 
séra > sa‘la‘, sa‘la Sara; pétrik > pa-tlé-k, 
pa‘thik Patrick; pet > pat Pat; sem > 
sa'm Sam; heriy > ha'lé, hati Harry. 
e > a: iylizabe@ > nisapat Elizabeth; 
mélkyer > malkyus, malkiws, malkiw, 
matki Melchior. e > a: iylézabe? > 
nisapa‘t Elizabeth; tériy > tali Terry. 
a2 > a: énoa > ?ana Anna; kléra > kilala, 
ktala Clara; iylizabe@ > nisapal, nisapd't 
Elizabeth; sé#ra > sala, sata Sara; wilyom 
> hulydm, huliy4m, hutiyam William; Fr. 
ernesta > ?anasta Ernest; Fr. luiza > 
hitwisa Louise. 9 > a: séra > sala: 
Sara. 

an > a: marten > malta Martin. 

In two cases of assimilation, English a 
corresponds to Kutenai i: elofges > ?alwisis, 
?aluwisis, ?atwisis Aloysius; 3iyzes > si?si, 
sisi, se’?si Jesus. 

0 corresponds in one instance to Kutenai 
u, in one instance to Kutenai w: 0 > w:- 
eloises > ?alwisis, ?atwisis Aloysius. o > 
u: eloiges > ?aluwisis Aloysius. 

i corresponds to i: eloises > ?alwisis, 
?aluwisis, ?atwisis Aloysius; iylizabe@ > 
nisapal, nisapé:t Elizabeth. 

Diphthongs. iy > i?: 3fyzes > si?si 
Jesus. iy > iy: liyow > liyu Leo. iy > 
i: 3iyzes > sisi Jesus; 34niy > ca'ni Johnny; 
hériy > hai Harry; réwziy > lorsi, tovsi 
Rosie; tériy > tali Terry. iy > e: 
hériy > halé- Harry. iy > e?: 3fyzes 
> se?si Jesus. ay > ay: Ayzok, Fr. 
izak > ays4-k IsaacA mayk > mayk Mike. 
aw > aw: hdwerd > hawit Howard. aw 
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> aw: hdword > ha-wit Howard. ow 
> o: réwziy > losi, losi Rosie. ow > 
u: liyow > hiyu Leo. uw > or: luwk > 
lok Luke. uw > o°?: luwk > to:?k Luke. 


6.3. Word-initial phenomena. Initial 
vowels do not occur in Kutenai Christian 
names, although they are found in native 
sequences. Initial vowels in cognates cor- 
respond to ? + vowel, resp. h + vowel 
in Kutenai. 

V > ?V,e.g.: Fr. adam > ?atd-m, ?a°té‘m 
Adam; Fr. eduar > ?e:twal, ?itwal Edward. 
V > hV: Fr. alben or alber > halpan, 
halpan Alben, Albert? Fr. g%ena > ho san, 
hus4n Eugene; Fr. elizabet > _ hilisapé 
Elizabeth; Fr. yrben > hulp4n, hulpan CS 
Urban. 

In some instances, the syllable hi appears 
before the expected initial consonant: Fr. 
lui > hilwé, hitwé, hitwiy Louis; Fr. 
luiza > hitwis, hilwis, hitwisa Louise; Fr. 
leon > hilyim Leo. 


7. Short forms. In a number of cases, 
short forms exist beside the full forms. 
These short forms are sometimes transla- 
tions of, and loans from, English short 
forms, such as sa'm < sem Sam, or pat 
< pet Pat. These have been treated 
together with the long forms. Other short 
forms are abbreviations of Kutenai forms. 
These are: hili, short for hilisapaé Elizabeth, 
Isabel; sako:, short for sa*ké:p Jacob; pili, 
short for pilisit CB, BF Bridget, Felicitas, 
Phyllis; ta‘sw4, short for plasw4, plasw4, 
pilasw& Francis. nisa Isabel can also be 
considered a short form for nisapdl, nisap&:t 
Elisabeth, although the full form has not 
been found where this short form occurs 
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1. It is well known that sentences have 
an internal structure which can be analyzed 
in terms of successive layers of immediate 
constituents. Thus, the sentence Poor 
John ran away divides first into Poor John 
and ran away, then Poor John divides into 
Poor and John, while ran away divides 
into ran and away, and so on. 

It is convenient to describe syllables of 
Mazateco’ in a similar fashion. The struc- 
ture of these syllables does not consist of a 
series of sounds equally related, like beads 
on a string, but is rather like an overlapping 
series of layers of bricks. The different 


1 See, for example, Leonard Bloomfield, Lan- 
guage 161 (New York, 1933); K. L. Pike, Taxemes 
and Immediate Constituents, in Lang. 19.65-82 
(1943) (with diagram p. 70). For intonational 
analysis, see K. L. Pike, Intonation of American 
English (Ann Arbor, 1945). 

? A language of Oaxaca, Mexico. The data for 
this paper was gathered under the auspices of 
the Summer Institute of Linguistics in annual 
field trips by one of the authors (EVP) from 
1936-45, and in 1936 and 1938 by the other author 
(KLP). The latter was able to make further 
investigation and contribute toward the prepara- 
tion of this manuscript in 1945, as part of the work 
undertaken as Lloyd Post-Doctoral Fellow of the 

University of Michigan. 


layers in the syllable tend to have different 
phonetic and grammatical characteristics. 


2. The majority of Mazateco syllables 
consist of a single chest pulse, as in hma? 
(in which the number following a syllable 
gives its tone; 1 is high level, 4 is low level, 
and so on) black. Some syllables, however, 
begin with a nasal consonant followed by 
two consonants—the second a glottal stop— 
before the vowel. In these syllables a weak 
chest pulse for the nasal precedes a strong 
chest pulse for the vowel; the weak and 
strong chest pulses fuse into a single func- 
tioning syllable. For this type of syllable 
note the words nt?e! good or industrious, 
né?q! cold, and nk?a? tall. 

The releasing*—i.e. trigger—segments in 
the syllable comprise its marginal elements. 
One, two, or three consonants may enter a 
syllable margin, as in the following illus- 
trations: to* fruit; &?a!~* a load; hnko® one. 

The main part of syllable pulse itself— 
the nucleus of the syllable—is carried by 
the vowels. One, two, or three vowels may 
enter a syllable nucleus, as follows: sa!~* 
moon; &a0*-* dust; koai* he will go. Two 
vowels juxtaposed, as in the second of the 
preceding illustrations, do not make two 
syllables; the two vowels are pronounced 
together very rapidly, so that the timing 
seems to be about the same as that for a 
single vowel. The nucleus of the syllable 
takes about the same length of time—within 
the limits of perception—regardless of the 


* For instrumental studies of the releasing and 
arresting action of consonants in the syllable, 
see R. H. Stetson, Motor Phonetics, A Study of 
Speech Movements in Action, in Arch. Néer. 
Phon. Expér. Vol. 3 (La Haye, 1928). For a 
discussion of the relation of the syllable pulse to 
the phoneme, see his Bases of Phonology (Oberlin, 
1945). 
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number of vowels it contains, whether one 
or two or three. 

The syllable must be divided into margin 
and nucleus for other reasons than their 
relation to the chest pulse, however: 

Mazateco is tonal, with significant lexical 
or grammatical pitch on each of its syllables. 
Many words differ in meaning with con- 
comitant differences of pitch, but such 
pitch contrasts are limited exclusively to 
the segments here called the vowels, and 
the vowels are limited to the nuclei. Now 
of the margins many of the consonants— 
especially the nasals—have noticeable pitch 
characteristics; there is a sharp functional 
difference, however, between the pitch on 
the consonants and the pitch on the vowels: 
The pitches on the items called consonants 
. never form contrasts in such a way as to 
carry different meanings. The contrastive 
tone in the language is a characteristic of the 
nucleus of the syllable; this constitutes one 
of the major reasons for separating the 
margin from the nucleus of the syllable on 
the first division of the syllable into its 
immediate constituents. 

One other minor reason may be given for 
the breaking of constituents between the 
margin and nucleus: a nucleus may contain 
a nasalized vowel. Now if such a vowel 
occurs in the nucleus, every other vowel in 
that nucleus is also nasalized; the nasaliza- 
tion covers the entire nucleus. However, 
the nasalization does not pass over to the 
margin, even when the segment immedi- 
ately preceding the nucleus is very similar 
to a vowel in its phonetic characteristics. 
A rapid vowel i at the beginning of a nucleus 
is quite similar to the consenant y just pre- 
ceding a nucleus. Nevertheless, the vowel 
i would be nasalized, but the y would not 
be nasalized, by a preceding nasalized 
vowel, as in the following illustration: 
si'tj?ya* he shakes, or stirs (something). 


8. Turning now specifically to the mar- 
gins, one finds the following alphabetical 
list of single consonants which may pre- 
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cede the nucleus in a syllable: b, c, é, 6, 
d, g, h, k, 1, m, n, i, p, r, f, s, 8, t, v, y, ?. 

The unaspirated stops t and k become 
voiced after nasals, unless followed by h: 
ti®-* boy, ki%So'~* landslide, na*nta!~* water, 
nka‘hao‘ a water hole. An extremely small 
number of loans containing t from Spanish 
do not follow this rule, and words contain- 
ing them are marked with an asterisk to 
show that they are not completely assimi- 
lated; in them, stops remain voiceless: 
*sie’nto* hundred. 

The voiceless unaspirated stop p occurs 
only in loan words, as does also the voiced 
stop b and the voiced fricatives d and g: 
bo'fo!* burro, mba*-* godfather (Spanish 
compadre), So*’mbe*-* hat (Spanish som- 
brero), se’da‘ silk (Spanish seda), *ga’néo* 
crochet hook (Spanish gancho). 

The glottal stop ? at times is actualized 
as a complete stop, and at other times op- 
tionally as a laryngealization (or ‘‘glot- 
talization”’) of the following vowel. When 
? is the second member of a consonant 
cluster, a vowel which follows it phone- 
mically may phonetically have a slight pre- 
articulation before the ?, but such a se- 
quence with light pre-articulation contrasts 
phonemically with a sequence of consonant, 
full vowel, glottal stop, and full vowel: - 
n?aj** father, na‘?it-vit a mother (who is) 
here; &?o* bud, &0*?0! hiccough; note also 
n?o'ya!~ class of potato, no*?ya? we (in- 
clusive) hear; s?oia! we (incl.) grind; So'?ya!* 
rose. 

The affricates act like the stops in be- 
coming voiced following nasals unless the 
combination of nasal plus’ affricate is in 
turn followed by h. Three affricates occur: 
' 4 Articulations in the mouth are primary, those 


in the nose secondary, those in the throat tertiary; 
if two articulations occur simultaneously in the 


-mouth, the one with the least degree of closure 


becomes subprimary. See K. L. Pike, Phonetics, 
A Critical Analysis of Phonetic Theory and a 
Technic for the Practical Description of Sounds 
131-3, in University of Michigan Publications in 
Language and Literature, Vol. 21, Lithoprinted 
Edition (Ann Arbor, 1944). 
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alveolar c [ts], alveo-palatal é, and a retro- 
flexed alveo-palatal &: coat he will hold, 
éoa‘ sign, toa‘ plate; ncat my hand, ya'néhj!* 
women, ya'nthj* meat hook, clothes tree, 
néa‘* horn, néag* tomorrow, ncha* his hand. 

These phonetically complex units must 
be considered single phonemes because they 
act like simple consonant phonemes in 
their entrance into consonant clusters. 
Occasional unassimilated loan words con- 
tain ¢ unvoiced after nasals and are marked 
with an asterisk: *ga’ntéo* crochet hook 
(Spanish gancho). 

Of nasals, there are m, n, and fi; the al- 
veolar n becomes velar before velar stops: 
ha‘ma‘ a root, ni*’sa*~* water jug, fio*® four, 
to’nka*~* small gourd. 

The sibilant s has no marked variants; 
alveo-palatal § has considerable retroflexion 
before vowels, but less before consonants: 
sa’ moon, Sa! work, Ska'~* trousers. 

The phoneme h takes many forms: before 
vowels or y, it assumes their shape; before 
nasals, it becomes a voiceless nasal fricative: 
ha* hawk, lithi* grass, hnti' dirty, hma? 
black. 

The phoneme v is a bilabial fricative 
with fiat (i.e. not markedly rounded) lips; 
before h it becomes voiceless: va*-na* J am 
sad, vha*ti?-na* I am thirsty. 

The alveo-palatal voiced glide y has no 
marked variants. It differs from i in 
that it does not carry contrastive tone, is 
not nasalized by contiguous nasalized vow- 
els, and may begin the syllable. The y 
always goes with the chest pulse of the 
nucleus which it precedes, whereas the i 
often enters a syllable pulse with a vowel 
which it follows; the break between syl- 
lables is different in the following words, 
occurring before y in the first illustration, 
but after i in the second: s?a‘-y?a'na’ he is 

going to carry for me, s?ai* ?a*na® I will not 
be busy in the afternoon. The y is not 
nasalized in the following word: si'kj’ya* 
he lends. 

Of the three remaining consonant pho- 
nemes, the voiced lateral 1 is the most fre- 
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quent; r (a light, voiced flap) is very rare 
(in only three morphemes of native origin 
in the data at hand); f (a trill) occurs only 
in Spanish loans: la‘hao‘ stone, to'ro'héo!* 
lizard, ko*fe* godmother (Spanish comadre). 


The consonants which have been listed 
are found in various combinations. These 
combinations present a definite structure. 
In the structure of the clusters certain of 
the consonants may be considered the prin- 
cipal ones, and others subordinate. 

In the great majority of clusters of two 
consonants, (43 out of the 47 recorded), 
one of the two must be h, n, or ?. In the 
remaining clusters, s or § must be present. 
The h, n, ?, s, or 8 may well be considered 
a subordinate element in the cluster, 
whereas the other consonant—chosen from a 
much larger list—may be considered the 
principal member, (1) because the articula- 
tion of the subordinate one tends to be 
secondary,‘ tertiary, or subprimary in rela- 
tion to the primary articulations of the other 
members of the clusters, and (2) because 
of the drastic limitation in the number of 
clusters which the restricted number of 
subordinate elements imposes. 

The subordinate member of the two-con- 
sonant cluster may come first or second. 
Note the following specific clusters: 

With subordinate h as first member: ht, 
hk; he, hé, hé; hv, hy; hm, hn (varying 
to nhn in the word hne‘ tepexilote—a certain 
palm nut), hii; hti* fish, hka*~ stubble; 
hce'~ a sore, héi* small, ha*héo* in the open- 
ing of; hva‘~* watery, hyo*-na* I want; hma? 
black, hno* corn, hiia!~* woods. 

With subordinate n as first member: 
nt, nk; nc, né, né; nta‘* good, nka*thao‘* 
water hole; neat my hand, néi??e* bent, 
néa‘ti!- comb. 

With subordinate ? as first member: 
?v, ?y; ?m, ?n, 7; ?vat hook, ?ya* rainbow; 
8o'?ma!~ earthen jar, na‘?ni!~* brier, ni*?fia?~* 
writing pen. 

With subordinate h as second member: 
th, kh; ch, th, th; vh; mh, nh; sh, Sh; 
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that light in weight, kha’ bad smelling; 
che‘ clean, tha‘ brother-in-law (brother of 
husband), ¢éhoat skin; vhi? he goes; 
v?a’mhe** I walk, nhe*-na*® it ts gained by 
me; sha® bitter, Shao® dew. 

Clusters with a stop or affiricate as the 
first member and h as the second member 
cannot be considered as single complex 
aspirated consonant phonemes, (1) because 
of the pressure of the pattern from parallel 
clusters with the h as the first member (th, 
ht; kh, hk; ch, he; th, hé; th, hé); (2) 
because of the presence of clusters with h 
as the second member but nasal or sibilant 
as the first member (mh, nh, sh, 8h); and 
(3) because of the parallel types with ? 
as the first or second member of the cluster 
(?v, ?m, t?; m?, s?, 1?, etc.). 

With subordinate ? as second member: 
t?, k?; c?, &?, §?; v?, y?; m?, n?, fi?; 8?, 8?; 
1?; +7]? go (imperative), k?ia‘ then; ¢?e? 
lazy, &?oa'* parrot; §?0a!--le* pieces left 
over; v?e** I hit, y?a® I carry; m?e** he is 
sick, n?Q'* rope, fi?aj® difficult; s?oi'* 
fiesta, 8? man; 1?i'* fire. 

Clusters with a stop or affiricate as the 
first member and ? as the second member 
cannot be considered as single complex 
glottalized consonant phonemes, (1) because 
of the parallel with the clusters with ? 
as the first member (?v, ?m, etc.); (2) be- 
cause of the presence of the clusters with ? 
as the second member but a nasal, sibilant, 
lateral, or voiced fricative as the first mem- 
ber (m?, s?, 1?, v?, etc.); (3) because of the 
parallels with h; (4) because there is usually 
a very slight open transition between 
the stop and the ? in the same syllable, so 
that the stops are not phonetically glot- 
talized—i.e. they are not made with egres- 
sive pharynx air; and (5) this phonetic 
gap between the stop and the ? in clusters 
is often further accentuated in that ?. may 
be actualized as the laryngealization of the 
following vowel rather than as a separate 
complete stop, while often there is a slight 
pre-articulation of the vowel before the ? 
6x 
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(but after the oral stop in the sequence of 
oral plus glottal stop). 

With subordinate s as first member: sk; 
ska! crazy. 

With subordinate § as first member: &t, 
8k; Sn (rare—only in the illustration given); 
Sti? children, Ska! trousers; nka*Sni*?“ 
Chiquthuitlan. 

In certain of the clusters just listed, it 
may be observed that both members of the 
cluster may occur elsewhere as the subordi- 
nate member. This effects the clusters hn, 
?n, nh, n?, sh, Sh, s?, 8?, and Sn. Apart 
from this list, the consonants h and ? never 
occur as the principal member of a cluster; 
for this reason it is convenient to consider 
them the subordinate members here also. 
Thus, they occur before the principal mem- 
ber in hn, ?n, but after the principal member 
in nh, n?, sh, 8h, s?, and 8?. Supporting this 
conclusion are the following facts: s and 8 
are rarely subordinate members, and are best 
considered principal ones in sh, sh, s?, and 
8?; there are no parallels for n subordinate 
but second in the cluster, so in hn, ?n, and 
8n the n is best considered the principal 
member. 

Clusters of three consonants also occur. 
In them, two consonants of each cluster 
are always found to be chosen from the list 
of subordinate consonants already listed. 

The two subordinate consonants in a 

cluster of three consonants may be dis- 
tributed in one of two ways: either the two 
subordinate consonants may precede the 
principal one, or one of the subordinate 
consonants may precede but the other follow 
the principal consonant. Note the follow- 
ing lists of clusters: 
' With the subordinate consonants ?n 
before the principal member of the cluster: 
*nt, *nk; ?nc, ?né, ?n&; %nto* rotten, ?nki*-* 
he hoes; li*?nci?* brown hawk, ?ndi*t wet, 
&i??n&o? blackberry. 

With the subordinate consonants hn 
before the principal member of the cluster: 
hnt, hnk; hné, hn; hnti! dirty, hnka* 
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wing; vthntit* you (sing.) look for, hnga* 
salty. 

With the subordinate consonant n pre- 
ceding the principal member of the cluster 
but with ? following the main member: 
nt?, nk?; nc?, né?, né?; nt?e! industrious, 
nk?a* tall; nc?e* his brother, né&é?q! cold, 
né?oe! he hears. 

With the subordinate consonant n pre- 
ceding the principal member of the cluster 
but with h following the main member: 
nth, nkh; nch, nth, nth; nthaot wind, 
nkhj? many; nchao'- *rust, ntha! fat, ya'nthj‘ 
meat hook, clothes tree. 

With the subordinate consonant h pre- 
ceding the principal member of the cluster 
but with ? following the main member: 
he?, hé?; he?e!* sprout, ?nti'hé?a* orphan. 
These clusters are rare, and tend to vary to 
ce? and é?. 

With the subordinate consonant s or 8 
preceding the principal member of the clus- 
ter, but with ? following the main member: 
sk?; 8t?, &k?; sk?ao! zt will break; ha‘St?a*~*- 
la’nka’ goodbye, 8k?e! thin. 

When two consonants comprise a conso- 
nant cluster, its immediate constituents are 
the two consonants, respectively, with one 
of them the principal constituent and the 
other the subordinate constituent. When 
three consonants comprise the cluster, it is 
best to consider that the first consonant 
comprises the first constituent, and the next 
two consonants the second constituent, (1) 
since the first consonant tends to be phoneti- 
cally very weak when the syllable comes 
at the beginning of utterances and (2) 
since that consonant occasionally syllabifies 
partially with the preceding syllable in the 
middle of utterances. Thus the immediate 
constituents of the cluster hnt are h and nt, 
and then the constituents of nt are n and t. 

The layers of immediate constituents of 
the syllable nc?oai*~* our (excl.) stomachs, 
in so far as has been analyzed in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs, can be symbolized as 


follows: ({n][c/?])(oai?“); subdivisions of. 
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the nucleus will be given in following 
sections. 


4. Turning to the nuclei, one must con- 
clude that the entire sequence of vowels in a 
single syllable constitute the first immediate 
constituent of the nucleus, and that the 
entire sequence of (contrastive) tones on 
that nucleus constitutes its second imme- 
diate constituent. It will not do to attempt 
to correlate each vowel with one and only 
one tone, or each tone with one and only one 
vowel.5 

The reasons for this analysis of the con- 
stituents are the following: (1) Each nucleus 
is of approximately the same length, as has 
already been pointed out, but since the 
nuclei may contain from one to three vowels 
in this length of time, the vowels do not 
constitute units of length coincident with 
the length of the nuclei of the syllables; 
similarly, since the nuclei may contain from 
one to three tones in approximately the same 
length of time, neither do the tones consti- 
tute units of length coincident with the 
length of nuclei. (2) If the nucleus has 
three vowels and but one tone, that one 
tone is spread over the three vowels; if the 
nucleus has one vowel but two tones, those 
two tones are both pronounced on the single 
vowel, forming a rapid glide. In summary, 
the number of vowels is independent of the 
number of tones, and the number of tones 
is independent of the number of vowels, 
while the length of the nucleus remains— 
within perceptual limits—nearly constant. 

In the following illustrations, notice that 
the first syllable has a single vowel and single 
tone; the second, two vowels but one tone; 
the third, three vowels but one tone; the 


5’ This constitutes one of the fundamental dif- 
ferences between the tonal systems of Mixteco 
and Mazateco. In Mixteco such a positive cor- 
relation of one tone to one vowel and vice versa 
constitutes a key to its tonal structure. Compare 


K. L. Pike, Analysis of a Mixteco Text, and Tone 
Puns in Mixteco, in IJAL 10.113-38 (1944), and 
IJAL 11.129-39 (1945). 





. 
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fourth, one vowel but two tones; the fifth, 
two vowels but two tones; the sixth, three 
vowels but two tones; the last syllable of the 
seventh, two vowels but three tones. All 
of these nuclei should be pronounced with 
approximately the same speed: (1) ki® 
he went, (2) skai‘ you will fall, (3) koai* 
he will go, (4) se** he sings, (5) éai?* you 
(sing.) dance, (6) ngoai?* you (sing.) come, 
(7) .va‘“ntiat-?- I travel. 

The first layer of immediate constituents 
of the nucleus of the syllable may now be 
added to the formula previously given, as 
follows: ({n][c/?])({oai)[*~)). 

The vocalic constituent may be considered 
the principal one, and the tonal constituent 
subordinate, (1) because the articulations 
for the vowels are primary® but for tone 
- are tertiary, and (2) because the first part 
of the vocalic element seems to be morpho- 
logically slightly more stable than the first 
part of the tonal element, though the sec- 
ond part of each is likely to change in the 
morphology. 


5. There are four non-nasalized vowels: 
i, e, a, 0, and their corresponding nasalized 
types: i, e€, 4, 9. ‘The vowel a varies freely 
toward [a]; e tends to be phonetically [e]; 
i has no prominent varients; o varies freely 
over a considerable range from [o] to [ul]. 
Following nasals—but not preceding them— 
the oral vowels tend to become slightly, 
though nonphonemically, nasalized. Note 
the following illustrations for the vowels: 
khi* tt appears, khj? far; c?e* his, c?e* bad; 
a!~* work, Sq! liquor; tho® you (pl.) write, 
thot woman. 

The vowels occur in various combinations. 
Oral vowels may occur in sequence within a 
nucleus, and nasalized vowels may do like- 
wise, as in hkoe* rough, or tog? fierce. No 
sequence is found of an oral vowel followed 
by a nasalized vowel, or of a nasalized vowel 
followed by an oral vowel, in the same nu- 
cleus—nor are mixed sequences found be- 


® See footnote 4. 
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tween syllables, since every nucleus is 
preceded by its consonantal margin. 

When the nucleus of a syllable contains 
but one vowel, any of the vowels may be 
found: ti*~ boy, te* ten, a!~* work, to* fruit; 
ya'sj® his neck, the® his forehead, sq’ sour, 
nti‘to* immediately. 

When the nucleus of a syllable contains 
two vowels, any vowel may occur as the 
second of the two, but only a, i, or o may 
occur as the first; e does not appear in a 
vowel cluster as the first of two. When a 
stem vowel e has some other vowel fused 
to it in the morphology, the following 
changes occur: ei > ai, ea > e, eo > ao: 
ve'te** he chases + -i* dependent pronoun 
of second person singular > ve'*tai** you 
(sing.) chase; ve'te’* he chases + -a? 
dependent pronoun of first person singular > 
vrettet-* J chase; vre'te’* he chases + 
-o* dependent pronoun of second person plural 
> vre*taot* you (pl.) chase. 

For two reasons the second vowel of two 
may be considered the principal one: (1) 
Usually the second is phonetically the more 
prominent, since in the rapid pronunciation 
of the two-vowel nucleus the first tends to 
be reduced very sharply while the second 
remains the stronger and seems to carry 
the larger share of the tonal glide if one is 
present. (2) In two-vowel clusters the 
second position may have the more diverse 
types of vowels, since the vowel e may occur 
there but not in the first position. Morpho- 
logical divisions do not help to establish 
the principal and subordinate positions in 
clusters of two vowels, since many clusters 
which contain a morpheme boundary be- 
tween their vowels may have homophonous 
clusters with no such barrier and with no 
difference of phonological juncture. Note 
the following words; in the first word of 


-each pair the yowel cluster will be part 


of the stem, but in the second word there 
will be a morpheme division between the 
vowels: c?oi'* sun, ni*choi** you (sing.) 


toast, nkjq'~* shade, v?e‘*hja‘* I put in. 
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The vowel e occurs in clusters only when 
the entire cluster is part of the stem; it 
never occurs in a vowel cluster as a mor- 
pheme distinct from the stem even though 
fused to it; all other vowel clusters can be 
found either as part of a stem or with 
morpheme division between them, as in the 
preceding illustrations. 

Note the following specific clusters of 
two vowels in single-syllable nuclei: 

With subordinate i as first member: ie 
(rare, only one sample, and tending to vary 
to e), ia, io; si'khie* he uses up, si**k?iat~ 
I paint, ni*k?io** you (pl.) paint. 

With subordinate a as first member: 
ai, 20; n?aj** father, thao** an egg. 

With subordinate o as first member: oi, 
oe, 0a; vi'thoi* you (sing.) go out, shoe* 
hot, khoa‘soa‘* shame. 

Nasalized vowels occur with the same 
distribution in clusters as do the oral 
vowels: 

With subordinate j, 4, or 9 as first mem- 
ber: je (rare, and tending to vary to e), 
18, 19; Ai, 80; Oi, 9¢, 08; k?je* dead, ki®cig** 
I was born, ki*cjo** you (pl.) were born; 
ha’?qi'* name, ¢aq'* earthquake; k?oj'* 
you (sing.) will go, Skge' not ripe, toa? 
fierce. 

Clusters of three vowels also occur in 
single syllables. The first two vowels of 
the clusters are limited to the groups ia, oi, 
oa; the third vowel of the cluster is limited 
toi, a, oro. The vowel e does not occur in 
any position in a cluster of three. Note 
the following specific clusters: 

With ia at the beginning of the cluster 
iai, iao; ve*Skiait you (sing.) read, 
vre*Skiao** you (pl.) read. 

With oi at the beginning of the cluster: 
oia; sk?oiat I will drink. 

With oa at the beginning of the cluster: 
_ oai, oa0; choai'* you (sing.) will take, 
k?oa0** you (pl.) will give. 

Nasalized vowels occur with the same 
distribution in clusters as do the oral vow- 
els, in addition to clusters beginning with jg: 

With ja, io, oi, or 93, as the first two vowels 
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of the clusters: jai, 1aQ; 108, 101; 018; Qal, 029; 
s?jqi* you (sing.) will make, s?iqg** you 
(pl.) will make; chjoa? I let go, v?e’n?joj'* 
you (sing.) braid; khoiq' we (incl.) will go, 
ni’togi?* you (sing.) fight, ni*toeag’* you 
(pl.) fight. 


The first break in the immediate consti- 
tuents of a three-vowel cluster comes be- 
tween the second and third vowels 
(indicating greater unity between the 
first two than between the second and 
third), (1) because the third, if i or o, ap- 
pears to be slightly less prominent than 
the second (but the third may be approxi- 
mately equal or even stronger if it is the 
vowel a), and (2) because there is without 
exception a morphological barrier between 
the second and third vowels since a third 
vowel is always part of a fused pronominal 
element. The vowel e never occurs as 
the third of a cluster. 

The formula for the immediate constitu- 
ents of nc?oai*-* our (excl.) stomachs can 
be made more specific on the basis of the 
data just given: ({n][c/?])({{o/a} {i} ]>~)). 

Inasmuch as all of the clusters of vowels 
listed above, (1) contain either i or o, and 
many of them contain both, and (2) since 
it has been stated that the first element 
of such a cluster tends to become phoneti- 
cally weak, it is expedient to present the 
reasons why these items are vowels and are 
not the consonants y and w (or v) respec- 
tively. 

The following evidence indicates that 
none of the segments written as o in the 
vowel clusters—whether first, second or 
third—must be interpreted to be the con- 
sonant w or Vv: 

(1) No consonant w exists in the language, 
either at the beginning of utterances or in 
the middle of them. 

(2) The consonant v is phonetically very 
different from the sound represented by the 
symbol o in the clusters; v is fricative, 
with lips approximately parallel, even when 
the second element of a consonant* cluster, 
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whereas o represents a frictionless sound 
with rounded lips wherever it occurs in the 
cluster: hao? two, va*-li? it 7s grievous to you, 
soa‘~*-li? zt is shamful to you. 

(3) The contrastive tone is spread over 
all vowels in a cluster, including any o, 
but not over v: ti've® he knows, toi‘ slowly. 

(4) Various kinds of contrasts can be 
demonstrated between v and o (in the 
following samples, C represents some con- 
sonant and V some vowel): between V.vV 
and VoV (with difference of syllable division 
indicated by a lowered dot): ci‘.-vi* yours 
here, nchjoj® you let go, cj?.-vit none here; 
between V.v?V and Vo.?V: ka’.v?a? he 
carried, kao‘.-?93-* with me; between an 
o and contiguous v, as in Co.vV: é&0*.va? 
we (incl.) talk, (contrast éoa‘ sign or sym- 
bol); between ?vV and ?o0V: ?va‘ hook, 
-?09q3~ we are five; co”? va? he walks, néha??oa$ 
I scold; ?vit* he drinks, s?oi* fiesta; simi- 
larly with h: hva‘* watery, -hoa* on the 
surface of (with first person subject); hva‘t* 
watery, -hoa? we are two; between CV.?vV 
and C?oV: co*.?va? he walks, c?0a* his mouth. 

(5) Pattern analogy shows that both o 
and i in oi are vowels: In the cluster io, 
the more prominent is 0, which is undoubt- 
edly vocalic; similarly, the i is undoubtedly 
vocalic in oi. Both of these parallel the a 
of ia. On the other hand, a is certainly 
vocalic in ai and ao, even though it is less 
prominent than the i and the o, since there 
is no consonant with which it could be con- 
fused. Once vowels such as the a are found 
to carry but little prominence while preced- 
ing another vowel, the pattern allows both 
i and o in ia and oa to be vocalic even 
though they also have little prominence 
and precede another vowel. In other words, 
assuming a to be always vocalic, even 
when the first of a cluster of two vowels, 
the pattern pressure on o and i can be ex- 
pressed in a proportionate formula: 


&®:a80::1:ia; a:ai::o: 
& :08 ::i1: 81; @& :08:: 0: a0. 


Similar evidence shows o and i to be vo- 
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calic when they occur as the third vowel of a 
cluster; compare the last vowels of the 
clusters ioa, ioi, iao, oia, oao. 

(6) Following ? as the second consonant 
of a cluster, o is laryngealized; v is not 
laryngealized after ?: n?o!~* rope, ?va‘ hook. 
In the pattern V?V the second vowel is not 
laryngealized, but in v?V the vowel is so 
affected: tho??a? talkative, v?a? he carries, 
ti'v?a® he is carrying, thio'?a* they are not 
busy. 

Preceding h, v is unvoiced, but o is not 
affected: ka?vhe® it is done, kao‘-he?* 
with him, ntothot soap, ya‘-vhi® there he 
goes, li?~yao*-hj? it is not sharp. 

(7) All vowels of a cluster are nasalized, 
if one of them is nasalized, but v is not 
nasalized next to nasalized vowels: ni*toaj?* 
you (sing.) fight, va*se'va*se® he puts in the 
middle. 

(8) The changing of o to v would give 
nonpermitted types of consonant clusters: 
No consonant cluster contains more than 
three consonants, but four would result in 
the following: So‘nthoa‘ door. No consonant 
clusters have v as the second element unless 
they begin with h or ?, but others would 
result: oa‘ plate, c?oi'* sun, and many 
others. No. consonants occur finally in 
isolated syllables, nor at the end of words, 
but v would then so occur: v’e*c?oa0* 
you (pl.) beg, v?e*%Skiao** you (pl.) read. 

(9) In a three-vowel cluster, the changing 
of a medial o to v would make an error by 
forcing one syllable of three vowels to 
appear as two syllables of one vowel each: 
contrast v?e’n?joj!* you (sing.) braid, ?i*-vit 
here, n?j*-vit man here. 

(10) The changing of o to v Es. it is 
the first member of a vowel cluster would 
complicate the statement of morphology, 
necessitating morphophonemic statements 
to cover the instances in which a stem vowel 
is followed by a fused pronominal vowel: 
vi'tho® he goes out, but vi*thoa‘t I go out. 
This would be further complicated by the 
fact that not all vowels would so change 
under these circumstances, since the a 








would remain a: ka‘~* he falls, kai‘* you 
(sing.) fall. 

Much of the evidence just given indicates 
at the same time that segments written as v 
in the present material must not be written 
as 0. These evidences include its phonetic 
character and conditioned variants, existing 
contrasts, and so on: 

(11) The changing of v to o would elimi- 
nate from the writing many of the contrasts 
actually existing phonetically; it would pre- 
vent the use of symbols which could be 
defined so as to represent at all times the 
different phonetic variants of o and v. It 
would symbolize some groups of two sylla- 
bles as single syllables, since groups of two 
or three vowels form single syllables whereas 
two vowels separated by v form two sylla- 
bles. It would create apparent clusters of 
five or more vowels, in sequences such as 
ti'v?e'cao*va?-vi‘ he is scattering (something) 
here, whereas three vowels are the most 
allowed ina cluster. It would destroy much 
of the symmetry of the pattern of consonant 
clusters by eliminating many of those with 
v. It would appear to change one syllable 
into two in sequences such as v?a® he carries. 
It would have vowels initial in utterances, 
which actually do not occur thus, in syllables 
such as va*-na® it 1s grievous to me. 

Once it is amply demonstrated that the 
segment o as the first of a vowel cluster is 

‘actually a vowel and not a consonant, it 
follows by analogy that i may be the first 
vowel of a cluster and does not have to be y. 
The evidence for such a segment function- 
ing as a vowel rather than a consonant is 
almost as strong, however, as for o. The 
chief difference is that y and i are pho- 
netically much more similar in Mazateco 
than are the o and v. In the vast majority 
of instances, however, there is no doubt; 
i is a vowel whether it occurs as the first, 
second, or third of those segments written 
hefe as clusters of vowels. The evidence 
for i as a vowel largely parallels that already 
given for 0; the same numbering will be 
maintained as for o, for ready reference: — 
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(1) Though w was lacking to parallel o, 
y is present to parallel i; no evidence here 
either way. 

(2) y and weak i as first of a vowel cluster 
are quite simiJar; noevidence. — 

(3) Contrastive tone on i but not on y, 
but difficult to hear its beginning on rapid 
forms; evidence weak. 

(4) Strong evidence from contrastive 
words, to separate y and i: V.yV and ViV: 
ko*.ya® he waits, khoia’* I will go, kho*.ya? 
he sews; between V.y?V and Vi.?V: s?a‘.- 
y’a*-na® soon he will carry for me, s?ai*.?a*-na® 
I will not be busy tn the afternoon; between 
i and contiguous y as in Ci.yV: vi'nti*.ya? 
it is arched, (contrast ntia‘-? road); between 
?yV and C7iV: ?yat rainbow, nt?ia*-+- 
house; ni*?ya*~ home, n?jq? we (incl.) make, 
cj??ya* no one, nka*c?ia*~ all (incl.); simi- 
larly with h: hyo*-na* I am willing, -hig?* 
not you (pl.). 

(5) Strong evidence from pattern analogy, 
already presented above, to show i as a 
vowel whether first, second, or third in the 
‘cluster: a : a0 :: i : ia; @: 0a :: i : ai; ete. 

(6) i but not y laryngealized after a 
consonant plus ?: é?i* drunk, ?ya‘ rainbow, 
nt?ia*~* house, li??ya? no one. 

(7) i but not y nasalized in a cluster with 
a nasal vowel: &jq’ near, si'kj*ya* he lends. 

(8) ichanged to y would give nonpermitted 
consonant clusters in the following illustra- 
tions: si'hao*ya*® he divides, nhjo*yao*~* meat 
tamale. 

(9) In the middle of a three-vowel cluster, 
i changed to y would upset the syllabifica- 
tion: khoia!* J will go; compare ko*ya?® 
I wait. 

(10) i changed to y as the first of a cluster 
would complicate the morphological state- 
ment: khit* he writes, khia‘* I write; com- 
pare v%e!?ma? he hides, v?e*?mao® you 
(pl.) hide. 

(11) The additional statements about the 
changing of v to o can all be applied to the 
changing of y to i, and need not be repeated 
here. 

Clusters of two or three vowels cannot be 
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considered single complex phonemes, be- 
cause of the contrastive but analogous pairs 
such as io and oi, ia and ai, ao and oa, oai 
and iao, ioa and oia, oao and iai. Support- 
ing this conclusion is the fact that many of 
the clusters of two vowels and all of the 
clusters of three vowels are interrupted 
grammatically though not phonetically by a 
morpheme barrier: si'choa? he makes happy 
+ -i® sec. per. sing. dep. subj. pronoun > 
ni’choai® you make happy, and so on. 

Every full word in isolation or in context 
contains a stress on its last syllable. Cer- 
tain dependent morphemes may follow 
words and be rhythmically grouped with 
them but left unstressed; these enclitics 
are indicated by a hyphen between them 
and the words which they follow: ni®?ya*+- 
na‘ my home. A different set of stressless 
morphemes may precede words and be 
proclicized to them; these are indicated by 
an en-dash between them and the words to 
which they are proclicized: ?a?—?nti!-ni! 
ts it small? Proclitics receive stress when 
joined directly to enclitics, in which case a 
hyphen is retained between them: ya‘-ve‘ 
there. 

Vowels or vowel clusters which are stressed 
take a bit longer for their pronunciation 
than do unstressed vowels or clusters of 
vowels: In the following pairs of words, 
the vowel] or vowel cluster in the final syl- 
lable or before hyphen is given more promi- 
nence and is longer than the other vowels: 
ntia‘?ya'* bull thistle, khoa‘soa‘* shame, 
sitkhao??a? he advises, ti‘hnta’-lai‘ sing it! 

Some restrictions exist in the relationship 
between permitted margins and permitted 
vowels of the nuclei: 

The vowel o may not be preceded by the 
consonant v or clusters with v. 

The vowel e may not be preceded by the 
consonant 8. 

The vowel i may not be preceded by the 
consonant fi or clusters with fi. 

The nasalized vowels have the same 
limitations, and in addition may not be 
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preceded by v, y, 1, r, or their clusters, nor 
by m, n, and fi. 

The combinations oV and iV may follow 
C? but not ? or V?; this restriction does not 
apply to 9 or ja etc., nor to simple o and i. 
Thus one finds c?o0a? his mouth, nt?ia?+ 
house, -?9a3-? we are five, to*nco??0*~ spider, 
i4-vi‘ here, but not *?oa or *?ia. 

Certain other combinations are very rare: 
m + 0, ti?moa® J am mowing; & or its clus- 
ters, + e, ¢he!?e!~ rooster’s comb (alternate 
thi!?e!~*) ; fi + e, ti?v?efie** I am burying; 
é, or its clusters, + e, née‘ cooked whole 
corn; y + e, ye* snake; y, or its clusters, 
+ i, nka*yi*he*~ all; ¢, or its clusters, + i, 
ti'thit* festered, ya'nthi* meat hook, clothes 
tree. 


6. The basic tones of Mazateco are four. 
Each of these tones is phonetically level, 
within the limits of perception. The only 
difference between them is their relative 
height; the relative height of the tone of 
any syllable is proportionate to the height 
of the tone of other syllables in the immedi- 
ate context. The specific number of vibra- 
tions per second is immaterial to the tone; 
the momentary differences or contrasts 
within specific contexts are pertinent to the 
tonal system. Thus, a tone which is sig- 
nificantly—phonemically, contrastively— 
high at one moment, is high in that con- 
text because it contrasts with certain other 
lower tones; if a. moment later the pitch 
of the entire utterance is lowered, the “high” 
tone remains high since it still is higher than 
the other syllables, even though it may now 
actually be lower in pitch than any of the 
syllables were in the previous pronunciation 
of the same sentence. Compare the follow- 
ing illustrations (the highest tone is written 
with the numeral 1, the lowest with 4): 
c?e! ?nti'-* small pheasant, c?e! he** big 
pheasant, c?e! c?e?* lazy pheasant, c?e* 
*nti!* small membrane (such as of an orange 
section), c?e! c?e*-ni' it is his pheasant. 

The distance between the four contrastive 
pitches seems, to English speakers, to be 
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very slight. The tones appear to be much 
closer together than the three contrastive 
level tones of Mixteco,’ for example. The 
pitch gap between the tones has not yet 
been measured; the range of deviation for 
each of the tones must await instrumental 
analysis. 

The tones have no striking subphonemic 
variants which occur either freely or condi- 
tioned by particular kinds of contexts. 

When two different level tones are juxta- 
posed on a single syllable nucleus, they fuse 
to form a glide. The glide itself is not 
significant, but must be analyzed phonemi- 
cally in terms of its beginning point and 
ending point. The glide is very rapid, since 
the total length of the nucleus is but little 
affected by the presence of two tones. 
Three tones may similarly coalesce into a 
two-direction glide—a rising-falling one. 

A one-step glide is caused hy the juxta- 
position on a single syllable of two tones 
contiguous in the scale of contrasts: this 
includes the falling glides 2-3 and 3-4,and 
the rising glides 4-3, and 3-2 (though the- 
oretically possible, 1-2 and 2-1 do not ap- 
pear). A two-step glide is caused by the 
juxtaposition of two tones which are not 
contiguous in the scale of contrasts: this 
includes the falling glides 1-3 and 2-4, and 
the rising glide 4-2. A three-step glide 1-4 
is also found. A one-step glide is difficult 
to hear, and is likely to be overlooked 
completely in the early stages of analysis; 
a two-step glide is much more apparent, 
and is likely to be noticed early in one’s 
course of investigation. 


7 The four contrastive tones of Mazateco seem 
even closer together than the four contrastive end 
points of the intonations of American English. 
The organization of the pitch contrasts is likewise 
different: in Mazateco the pitches are largely 
lexical, basic to specific morphemes, and con- 
tributing to lexical meanings, whereas in English 
the pitches are superimposed upon the sequences 
of consonants and vowels of the sentence in such 
a way as to carry advenitious meanings, or “‘shades 
of meaning.” 

For references to Mixteco and English, see 
footnotes 5 and 1. 
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Before listing and illustrating the specific 
clusters of tones which occur, a number of 
illustrations will be given showing various 
contrasts between level tones and clusters of 
diverse tones: te! he will dance, te? he dances, 
te?~* I dance, te** wide, te® ten; éq? brown, 
éa‘? a cramp, éa‘*-undoubtedly, &q* the 
Mazateco month of 20 days; ni*nto? slippery, 
ni‘nto*-* pimple, ni*nto* mountain, also 
needle; Ska'~* native-style trousers, Ska*~ 
a certain large water animal, ska‘ leaf; 
éi‘nkat pig, titnka?~ shirt, héi!nka*® old; 
So‘nko‘ fist, So‘nko!~* sister-in-law (sister of 
husband), So*’nko'* chewing gum; ?yoit* 
you (sing.) grind, ?yoi?* you (sing.) drink, 
?yoi® we (excl.) grind, ?yoi?-* we (excl.) 
drink; s?ioi'* you (sing.) will grind, s?oi* 
you (sing.) will drink, s?ioi'-* we (ezcl.) 
will grind, s?ioi* we (excl.) will drink; ?yoa‘* 
we (incl.) grind, ?yoa? we (incl.) drink; 
?yo** you (pl.) grind, ?yo?-* you (pl.) drink; 
s?oia! we (incl.) will grind, s?ioa‘-? we (incl.) 
will drink; s?io'* you (pl.) will grind, s?io*-* 
you (pl.) will drink; ve'-le* he hits him, 
vre-le*? we (incl.) hit him, v?et*-le* I 
hit him, v?e*--le?-* I hit you (sing.); k?oe*-*- 
le* he will hit him, k?oe!-le** we (incl.) will 
hit him, k?oe*--le‘ I will hit him, k?oe*-*-le?* 
I will hit you (sing.); sithe'-le* he asks him, 
sithe!-le*-? we (incl.) will ask him, si**he!-le* 
he will ask him, si**he'-le* I ask him, si‘**he'- 
le?* I ask you. 

Clusters of two tones on the nucleus of a 
syllable which is composed of a single mor- 
pheme are quite rare: 

The tone cluster 4-2 has been found on 
eleven morphemes: ti‘-? bowl, toi‘-? slowly, 
née* cooked whole corn, éa‘* a cramp, 
thot? woman, thaot? egg, ntat? crow, 
cet wolf, nait~? devil, to*ce*? grape, ntia‘-* 
road. 

The cluster 2-4 occurs within only two 
morphemes in the material at hand: khi?-ne? 
he jumps, va*ya?~kg? he notifies in advance. 

The cluster 4-3 is much more frequent: 
so‘ warm, &?j*vhi‘* whooping cough, te** 
wide, ta*hat* hard, &ki‘* medicine, %i*-* 
sweet, se*-* he sings, and many others. 
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Occasionally a 1-3 glide occurs in un- 
analyzed place names: nta!~So!* Chicholta. 
This same glide also appears on the mor- 
pheme *ya! wood in the middle of a few 
unanalyzed compounds: ya'*hca!~ top beam 
of a house, ya'*ma' avocado. These glides 
may prove to be remnants of the tone of two 
morphemes. 

The theoretically possible two-tone com- 
binations of the four tones would be the 
following twelve clusters: *1-2, 1-3, 1-4; 
2-3, 2-4; 3-4; 4-3, 4-2, *4-1; 3-2, *3-1; *2-1. 
Within single morphemes only three or four 
of them occur, as has just been illustrated. 
When a morpheme division occurs within 
the syllable nucleus, however, the following 
are found: 

1-3: si'ska! he plays + -a’ first pers. sing. 

dep. subj. pronoun > si‘*ska!* 
I play; 

*na‘hme! corn + -* end of close-knit 
noun phrase > na‘thme!~ corn; 
v’e'hte' he wraps up + -i* sec. per. 
sing. dep. subj. pro. > ve*htai'* 

you wrap up. 

: vethte! he wraps up + -i' first per. 
pl. excl. dep. subj. pro. > 
ve*htai!~4 we (excl.) wrap up. 

: velso? he puts on to heat + -o8 sec. 
per. pl. dep. subj. pro. > ve’sq?* 
you (pl.) put on to heat, 

*So? nail + -* end of close-knit noun 

phrase > 807 nail. 

: v?elso? he puts on to heat + -i* 
first per. pl. excl. dep. pro. > 
ve’soj?~* we (excl.) put on to heat. 

v’e'hg® he shaves + -i* first per. pl. 
excl. dep. subj. pro. > ve*hgi*-* 
we (excl.) shave. 

*na‘tta? bed + -4 end of close-knit 
noun phrase > na‘téa3~‘ bed. 

: Sinkhj! his family + -o* sec. per pl. 
dep. subj. pro. > &i’nkjo** your 
(pl.) family; 

vrathe’ he picks + -o* sec. per. pl. 

dep. subj. pro. > €?a*hagt* you 
(pl.) pick. 
: v?athe* he picks.+ -a? first per. pl. 


3-4: 
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incl. dep. subj. pro. > é&?athet-? 
we (incl.) pick; 

Si'nkhj' his family + -a? first per. 
pl. incl. dep. subj. pro. > Si?nkjq*~* 
our (incl.) family. 

3-2: si'éa® he loses + -a? first per. pl. 

incl. dep. subj. pro. > ni®éa®-? we 
(inel.) lose, 

the® his forehead + -a? first per. pl. 
incl. dep. subj. pro. > the®- our 
(inel.) foreheads). 

It should be noted that more types of 
clusters of the lower tones occur than of the 
higher tones; *1-2, *2-1, *3-1, and *4-1 do 
not occur at all; five of the eight clusters 
include tone four, and five include tone 
three, whereas only two include tone one 
and four include tone two. 

Clusters of three tones on a single syllable 
are rare. In every recorded instance, the 
first two tones represent the cluster 4-2 
on the first morpheme, whereas the second 
morpheme, fused to it, may contain tones 
3 or 4: 

4-2-4: valntia‘* he travels + -i‘ first 
per. pl. excl. dep. subj. pro. > 
vha‘ntiai*-*~4 we (ezxel.) travel, 

4-2-3: va'ntia‘ he travels + -a? first per. 
sing. dep. subj. pro. > va'- 
ntia‘*-* J travel. 

Clusters of two tones must be analyzed 
as sequences of two or three tone phonemes, 
rather than single but phonetically complex 
gliding tone phonemes, for the following 
reasons: (1) The beginning and ending 
points of the glides can be phonetically 
equated with the level tones of the system, 
while (2) the combination of tones form an 
analogous but contrastive pattern in groups 
such as 2-4 versus 4-2, 3-4 versus 4-3, 2-3 
versus 3-2; and (3) none of the sequences are 
completely unique in structure, but are 
paralleled by others which are the same 
except for the substitution of the precise 
tone under consideration. Furthermore, (4) 
morphological barriers come in the middle 
of most of the glides, while those glides 
which do not have morphological junctures 
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in the middle of them are paralleled by tone 
glides in which such morphological breaks 
do so occur. 

In a cluster of two tones, the first is best 
considered the principal one, and the second 
subordinate, for the following reasons: (1) 
There is greater diversity of permitted oc- 
currence of tones as the first of the cluster, 
since any of the four may be first, but tone 1 
may not be second. (2) The first tone is 
usually the more prominent of the two (occa- 
sionally—especially with rising glides—the 
second may be of equal prominence, how- 
ever). (3) The second element is very 
frequently a subordinate grammatical ele- 
ment fused to the stem tone represented by 
the first tonal element. 

In a cluster of three tones, the third is 
best considered subordinate to the cluster 
of the first two, for the following reasons: 
(1) The third tone is likely to be phonetically 
weak. (2) The permitted tones in the third 
position in the cluster are limited to tones 
3 and 4. (3) The third tone is always a 
part of a subordinate morpheme fused to a 
stem which contains a tonal cluster. 

The immediate constituents of a tonal 
cluster, then, break first between the second 
and third tones, and then between the first 
and second tones. In the syllable -ntiao*?~* 
(from ntia*-* road) of khoa'ntiao*?~* you 
(pl.) wilt travel, the immediate constituents 
’ may be symbolized thus: (n/t)(([{i/a} {o}]- 
{{*/2} {3}]). Compare also the constituents 
of nc?oai*“ our (excl.) stomachs: ({n][c/ 
?])([{o/a} {i} J /4]); the constituents of -né?- 
oai'* (from né?oe! he hears) in ni’khi?- 
ngé?oai'* you (sing.) notify are similar. 


7. The isolated Mazateco syllable may 
be composed of a nucleus of from one to 
three vowels, with from one to three tones 
superimposed upon the nucleus as a whole 
(but without one-to-one correlation with 
the vowels of that nucleus), and of a margin 
of from one to three consonants. 
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When the margin is composed of two 
consonants, one of them is the principal 
one and the other is subordinate to it; the 
subordinate consonant may precede or 
follow the principal one. When the margin 
is composed of three consonants, two of them 
are subordinate to the third, and they may 
both occur before the principa] consonant, 
or one after and the other before it. Ina 
cluster of three consonants, the first break 
of immediate constituents occurs following 
the first subordinate consonant. 

The nucleus has a break between its vow- 
els and tones for its first layer of immediate 
constituents. 

When two vowels are contained in the - 
nucleus, the second is the principal one. 
If three vowels are present, the immediate 
constituents break between the second and 
third. 

When two tones are contained in the 
nucleus, the first is the principal one. If 
three tones are present, the immediate con- 
stituents break between the second and 
third. 

The layers of immediate constituents in 
the syllable may be indicated by the 
following sample formulas: (é)(0/4) ani- 
mal, (t/h)(o/*) gun, ([?][n/t])(0/*) rotten, 
(y)([a/ol[*]) sharp, (k)([{o/a} {i} }[}) he will 
go, (s)({ol[*/*}) warm, (s/?)([o/i]f'/*}) you will 
grind, (k/h)({{o/i} {a}]['/*]) I will go, ((n/t})- 
({{i/a} {i} JU{4/2} {43])—the morpheme ntia‘* 
road in khoa'ntiai‘-*-4 we (excl.) will travel. 

The preceding formulas indicate the suc- 
cessive layers of immediate constituents. 
In order to symbolize the subordination of 
one constituent to another, however, a 
different symbolism is necessary. In the 
following diagram, subordinate constituents 
will be raised higher than the principal ones 
to which they are subordinated; vertical 
lines separate the layers of immediate 
constituents: 
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In context, Mazateco syllables tend to be 
divided as they would be in isolation. In 
the middle of utterances of normal or rapid 
speech, however, the first consonant of a 
cluster at the beginning of one syllable may 
pass partially to the preceding syllable. 
The foreigner in speaking the language, 
however, is much more likely to err by trans- 
ferring too much rather than too little of the 
consonant to the preceding syllable. 


8. One may now inquire, ‘What is the 
significance of this approach, for languages 
other than Mazateco?” The answer: It 
may ultimately explain various problems 
in which phonetic sequences of sound appear 
to have simultaneously both phonemic unity 
and phonemic complexity. In English, for 
example, [a], [a"], [o'] are phonetically 
complex. Because of their contrasts with 
each other, and for other reasons,® it seems 
best to consider them sequences of 
phonemes, ie. /ai/, /ai/, /oi/. On the 


* Presented in part in an article by KLP, on 
English vowels, to appear soon in Language. 
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other hand, they act in distribution much 
like [e’], [0°], [iv'], fu’"], which may best be 
analyzed as single phonemes,’ i.e. /e/, /o/, 
/i/, /u/. The explanation of this apparent 
dilemma appears to be that the phonemic 
sequences /ai/, /au/, /9i/ constitute vocalic 
nuclei; these phonemically complex nuclear 
elements have a distribution which is simi- 
lar to that for the phonemically simple 
nuclei /e/, /o/, /i/, /u/. 

Similarly, in Totonaco, a sequence of 
vowel plus glottal stop may best be inter- 
preted as a nuclear inner layer comprised 
of a sequence of two phonemes, ie. /V?/, 
rather than a single laryngealized (‘glot- 
talized”) vowel.” 

These three instances, Mazateco, English, 
and Totonaco, lead me to postulate the 
following: Sounds in syllables (or morphemes) 
may occur in structural layers, or in series of 
“Gmmediate constituents”; an inner core com- 
prised of a sequence of phonemes may, in 
larger structural sequences, on a higher layer 
of distribution, act as a single unit. 

We need further criteria before such im- 
mediate constituents—or those of syntax— 
can be analyzed independently and uni- 
formly by various workers. This difficulty, 
should not, however, prevent us from recog- 
nizing the existence of some such structural 
layering. 


®* Ibid. 

1°See Herman P. Aschmann, Totonaco Pho- 
nemes, in IJAL 12.34-43 (1946); much of Asch- 
mann’s phonetic data has been checked with his 
informant by KLP. 
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43. Types of plural 

44. Conjugation for distributive object 

45. Collective plurals of simple-stem and 
reduplicated-stem themes 

46. Distributive plurals of simple-stem 
themes 

47. Collective plurals of prefix-stem and 
developed themes 

48. Distributive plurals 
themes 

49. Collective and distributive plurals of 
themes indicating position 

50. Collective and distributive plurals of 
reduced themes 

61. Atypical and irregular conjugations 


of prefix-stem 


43. Types of plural. Verb themes of 
intransitive meaning are normally con- 
jugated for the collective (subject) and dis- 
tributive (subject) plurals.2 Verb themes 
of transitive meaning are normally con- 
jugated for both these plurals and for dis- 
tributive object (with singular subject). 

The distinction in meaning between the 
collective and distributive plural forms is 
fairly clear. The collective plural form 
indicates action taken by a group of people 
together, on a single object, or at the same 
time and place. The distributive plural 
form indicates action taken by a number of 
people severally, or each on an object of his 
own, or at different-times and places. The 
distinction emerges clearly in such forms as 
mu'wick he owns 1t, collective plural n’u‘wic- 
cak they own jointly, distributive plural 
ma‘cu'wi'cak they own severally; a:pdk he 

1 References to the preceding parts of the Yuma 
study are: I (1 to 11), II (12 to 18), III (19 to 32), 
IV (83-42); See IJAL 12.25-33, 147-51, 204-12 
(1946) and 13.18-30 (1947). 

? For the sake of convenience, collective plural 
forms will be glossed as two (subject) and distrib- 
utive plural forms as many (subject). 
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carries long object on shoulder, collective 
plural a‘pékcak they carry a long object 
(together), distributive plural a-cu-pé‘k they 
each carry a long object. 

The distributive object theme indicates 
primarily action performed on a number of 
different objects: nitké-mok he conquers 
him, dist. obj. mirkacdmok he conquers 
them; ta‘ndwk he makes a noise with it, 
dist. obj. ta‘na-wk he makes various noises 
with zt. Perhaps the clearest exemplifica- 
tion of this meaning of the distributive 
object form is to be found in kinship terms: 
n’a?4wk you are my son’s child (lit., I call 
you son’s child), n¥in’a?4:wk you are my 
son’s children (lit., I call ye son’s children); 
?anymanavik I am your father’s older 
brother (lit. you call me father’s older brother), 
p’i?anYmanatvé-k we are your father’s older 
brothers (lit., you call us father’s older 
brothers). Contrast the collective plural 
form nYanavi-ck you are our father’s older 
brother (lit., we call you father’s older brother). 

The distributive object theme may also 
indicate action performed on a number of 
successive occasions: a'dApk he makes an 
incision, dist. obj. a°céa"pk he makes several 
incisions; caxavasiyk he blows, dist. obj 
cacxavasé'yk. he blows several puffs; in 
several places successively: ax”él’k he digs, 
dist. obj. ax4:'l*k he digs here and there; 
a‘tax”in’k he kindles fire, dist. obj. a:tatx*- 
fn¥k he kindles it in several places; or by 
habit, inclination, or profession: ?aci*mak 
he dances, dist. obj. ?acitemaé’ck he is a 
dancer ; a?érak he is startled, dist. obj. ac?i-rak 
he is easily scared; an¥érak he writes, dist. 
obj. a’cn’ti'rak he is a clerk. 

In a few cases, a collective plural theme 
is formed from the distributive object 
theme: Saqi-rak he plows, dist. obj. Satqérak 
he plows a crooked furrow > coll. plu. 
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Satqércak they plow a crooked furrow; x¥a?4°- 
vak she is jealous, dist. obj. x”ac?Avak she 
is jealous by nature > coll. plu. x”ac?4vcok 
they are jealous by nature. Collective plurals 
of this type do not require separate dis- 
cussion. 

The methods by which the theme is con- 
jugated for the plurals depends partly on 
the structure and meaning of the uncon- 
jugated theme. The following order will 
be followed in discussion: conjugation for 
distributive object; collective plurals of 
simple-stem and reduplicated-stem themes; 
distributive plurals of simple-stem themes; 
collective plurals of prefix-stem and de- 
veloped themes; distributive plurals of 
prefix-stem themes; collective and dis- 
tributive plurals of themes indicating posi- 
tion; collective and distributive plurals of 
reduced themes; irregular and atypical 
plurals. 

A number of verbs form only one plural, 
which may be formally either the collective 
or distributive. Ordinarily there seems no 
reason why both plurals should not be 
formed, or why one plural should be pre- 
ferred to the other. The following, for 
example, are verbs which form only the 
collective plural: *aé4w to take, *an*ilq 
to swallow, *ax*i-v to give off odor, *i-m& to 
dance, *kacé to pound lightly, *can’é to chew 
on, *ta?apil’ to heat, *ta-d6-yv to sharpen 
(edged tool), *u'kana-v to inform. 

The following are verbs which form only 
the distributive plural: n¥am-*é-v (to work 
with, bother with; wa-*kavar to be fond of, 
*abAqv to fall, *a:vk¥éw to carry long heavy 
otject, wa-*arav to forbid; *a?ér to be startled, 
*a?6x to cough. 

There are, however, three types of verb 
theme which fairly regularly form the col- 
lective plural but not the distributive plural. 
These are (1) themes indicating state or 
condition rather than action, (2) themes 
containing the benefactive suffix -y, and 
(3) themes formed from noun stems. 

Examples of themes of the first type are 
*artiv to be dry, *mavis to be soft, *n*i'lY to be 
v] 
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black, *xact-r to be cold, *?ax6t to be good, 
*Yu'vév to be equal, *a&dy to be fat. With 
this group are to be included such redupli- 
cated forms as *q*eraq’ér to be sharp- 
pointed, *k¥elakyél to be high, empty (house), 
*?ora?6r to be spherical, *qaraq4r to be thin- 
waisted. In contrast with these cases we 
have such verbs as *?aq’4:s to be weak, 
*ardw to be fast, *?akic to be old, and ?ac- 
*ardv to be sick, which form both the collec- 
tive and distributive plural. 

Examples of themes of type 2 are *awé-y 
to do for someone, *adt6'y to pick things up 
for someone, *cavawy to plant for someone, 
*xalk*a:y to hunt for someone. The cor- 
responding underlying themes (*awi/awé 
to do; *aStii/a&St6 to pick things up, *cavaw 
to plant, and *xal’k*4: to hunt), it should be 
noted, form both the collective and the dis- 
tributive plural, although their benefactive 
counterparts do not. 

Examples of themes of type 3 are *malaqfi- 
to lament (man) < maPaqé throat, voice, 
*masa?ii to be muddy < mas?é mud, 
*?i-pdy to be alive < ipéi: man, male, 
*nyu'?4'Pv to dress < n¥u‘?4:P his clothes, 
*nva?u'tisv to be armed with a bow < 
?u'tiS bow, *ya'vu'mi:v to be bearded < 
ya'vu'mé beard. Contrast with these, how- 
ever, *attiyv to be pregnant < it6 belly, 
até center (?), which forms the distributive 
but not the collective plural. 

Developed themes normally are conju- 
gated only for the collective plural. 


44. Conjugation for distributive object. 
There are three types of conjugation for 
distributive object: (a) by ablaut of the 
accented vowel of the stem, (b) by infixation 
of <t>/<c># before the first consonant 


3The infix <ce> is used with simple-stem 
themes except those occurring with adhering prefix 
Si‘- and with prefix-stem themes containing a 
prefix k-, c-, a’-, u’-, a’c-, u’e-, v-, x-, x¥-, k*-, 
ny-, m-, p-, q*-, var-, k*ar-, or san’-. The infix 
<t> is used with prefix-stem themes containing 
a prefix t-, 8-, n-,8-,ork*an-. In themes contain- 
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of the stem, and (c) by ablaut and infixation 
together. 

In all three types of conjugation the stem 
may be concurrently modified by the addi- 
tion of a consonantal increment -c/-t. 

All three types of conjugation are used 
with simple stem themes and prefix-stem 
themes. Type (b) is the most seldom 
used of the three. Types (a) and (c) are 
of about equal frequency with simple-stem 
themes, while type (c).is much the most 
frequent with prefix-stem themes. 

-The following examples illustrate type 
(a): *at&:p (*atép) to put down here and 
there < *at&p to throw, put down, *ca-ta-q& 
(*c-a<a'>t&-qS) to flip several < *ca'tAgs 
to flip, *aky4:s (*ak*4-s) to call several grand- 
nephews (w.s.) < ‘*ak%és to call someone 
grandnephew (w.s.), *Sakvelaky4:1 (*8- 
kelak*4'1) to empty (houses) < *Sak’elakél 
to empty (house), *avit (*avit) to call 
several younger brother’s children (m.s.) 
<*avét to call someone younger brother’s 
child (m.s.), *taspir (*t-aspi-r) to tighten 
several < *“taspér to tighten, *aSi-lY (*aSi-l’) 
to fry several < *adil to fry, *tamavis 
(*t-mavi's) to soften several < *tamavis 
to soften, *akyf:c (*ak¥4-c) to call several 
sister’s grandchildren (m.s.) < *ak’ic to 
call someone sister’s grandchild (m.s.), 
*nakyé'c (*n-ak’4:c) to call several grand- 
mother’s brothers < *nak*ic to call someone 
grandmother’s brother, *ta?a-xtt (*t-?a <a’ > 
xt't) to make several good < *ta?a‘x6t to 
make something good, *ta?ura’irr (*t- 
?ura?ir) to make several spherical < 





ing two prefixes, the choice of infix is determined 
by the prefix which stands closest to the stem. 

If the infix directly precedes a consonant cluster 
of the stem, an inorganic vowel a is inserted be- 
tween the infix and the first consonant of the stem. 
The inorganic vowel may also occur when the 
infix precedes a single consonant. Under these 
conditions its presence cannot be accounted for by 
the rules governing consonant clusters, but must 
be construed as an irregularity. 

*Reduplicated-stem themes and developed 
themes. are normally not conjugated for distrib- 
utive object. 
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*ta?ora?6r to make something spherical, 
*ta?akiire (*t-?a<a°'>ki'c) to bring several 
up < “*ta?a‘kic to bring up, *tad& (*t- 
a<a‘>84&°) to fatten several < *ta‘Sdy to 
fatten, *Sav?6- (*3-av?6") to erect (posts) < 
*Sav?Aw to erect (post). 

With consonantal increment -c/-t: *ac&-c 
(*acd-c to lay bunches down here and there < 
*acé to lay a bunch down, *asi-t (*adi-t) to 
name several < *aSé to name, *ana?dc 
(*ana?’6c) to call several older sister’s chil- 
dren (w.s.) < ‘*ana?éry to call someone 
older sister’s child (w.s.). 

The following examples illustrate type 
(b): *acn*iv (*a<c>n*tiv) to be a fighter < 
*aniv to fight, *acn’i’ (*a<c>n*i') to 
be a baker < *antir to bake, *cackyéw (*c- 
a<c>kvéw) to bite several times < *cak¥éw 
to bite, *Satamuis (*S-a<t>mis) to crumble 
several < *Samtis to crumble, *xacal’qic 
(*x-a<c>Pqic) to grasp with both hands 
< *xal’qic to grasp, *Satalwdx (*8-a<t> 
lwAx) to punch holes with the finger < 
*Salwdix to punch a hole with the finger, 
*u-ckaé6m (*u-<c>kaédém) to send in 
different directions < *u'kaé6m to point 
something towards there, *a‘tatx”inY (*a'- 
t-a<t>x"in’) to kindle in several places < 
*atax"in’ to kindle. 

With consonantal increment -c/-t: ya- 
*sté:' Pc (ya-*8-<t>4Pc) to have an habitual 
craving for < ya-*S4' to crave, *Saté-ck 
(*5-<t>é-c-k) to bring things closer < 
*8ék to bring closer, *Saté-em (*8-<t>é-c-m) 
to push things away < *8é'm to push away, 
*tatkvéc (*t-a<t>k*éc) to awake from 
time to time < *tak*é to awake, *cacayécm 
(*c-a<c>yéc-m) to turn several loose < 
*cayém to turn loose, *k¥acakY:cv (*k*- 
a<c>kvé‘c-v) to ask several people for 
things < k*ak*&:v to ask for things, *u'cSdt 
(*u'-a<ec>SAt) to sting several times < 
*u'84 to sting. 

The following examples illustrate type 
(c): *tat?4-m (*t-a<t>?4-m) to turn several 
upside down < *ta?4m to turn upside down, 
*a-cal’?4°k (*a'-2<c>l19?4'k) to befriend peo- 
ple < ‘*al?k to befriend, Si'-*atwd-n” 








. 
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(8i:-*a <t > wan’) to call several older sister’s 
daughters (m.s.) < Si*-*awén’ to call someone 
older sister’s daughter (m.s.), *a'satk’4-v 
(*a°-s-a<t>kA-v) to fill several half full < 
*asakyév to fill half full, *acxi-r (*a <c>xi-r) 
to tie people up, to be a policeman < *axér 
to tie up, *tatq”eraq"tr (*t-<t>q”*eraq’i'r) 
to sharpen several < *taq”eraq”ér to sharpen 
to a point, *cack*iik (*c-a<c>k%k) to 
crack several with the teeth, to habitually 
crack with the teeth < *cak*%ik to crack 
with the teeth, *tat?apin’ (*t-<t> ?api-n”) 
to warm things < *ta?apin” to warm, *tat- 
xavé'k (*t-<t>xava'k) to habitually have 
two of everything < *taxavik to double, to 
increase to two, *u‘satk’4:n’v (*u'-s-a<t>- 
kv4'n’v) to be a kidnapper < *u‘sak’in’v 
to kidnap, *tatpi‘m (*t-a<t>pt'm) to 
_burn several < *tapédm to burn, n’am- 
*kacva?i'r (n’am-*k-<c>va?ii'r) to be al- 
ways successful < n’am-*kava?ér to suc- 
ceed, *acSirc (*a<c>Stic) to call several 
younger brothers < *aktic to call someone 
younger brother, *tatri-v (*t-a<t>riv) 
to dry things, to be a drier < *tartiv to dry, 
*tatpé-y (*t-a<t>pdéy) to kill several < 
*taptiy to kill, *utatara?6-y (*u'-t-<t>- 
ra?6'y) to fix things *u‘tara?uy to fix, prepare, 
pi*-*kacdm (n’i'-*k-<¢>Am) to defeat many 
< wmi-*k4'm to defeat, *kacaniv (*k-a- 
<c>nav) to tell stories, to be a gossip < 
*kand‘v to tell of, relate, *ucacpé: (*u'- 
c-a<c>p4-) to increase several < *u'capé- 
to increase, *a*cqéS (*a-a<c>qéS) to make 
marks on, to mark up < *a‘qiS to make a 
mark on, *u'kack*én (*u-k-a<c>k*én) 
to go around sev. times < *u'kak~in to go 
around, *natvé (*n-a<t>vé:) to call sev. 
father’s older brothers < *navi- to call some- 
one father’s older brother, *varacpé (*var-a- 
<c>pé:) to call sev. brother’s children (w.s.) 
< *varap{i: to call someone brother’s child 
(w.s.), *vaceé- (*v-a<c>ca:)..to call sev. 
daughters (m.s.) < *vaci to call someone 
daughter (m.s.), *ucan’é: (*u’-a<c>n’A-) 
to call sev. females married to one’s male 
relatives < *u'n’i to call someone female 
married to one’s male relative, *x*acn’6v 
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(*x*-a<c>n’év) to be a dodger < *x*an’6'v 
to dodge, *acsé: (*a<c>s4-) to habitually 
eat (meat), to be a (meat-) eater < *as6- 
to eat (meat), *tatd6n (*t-a<t>éd6n) to 
dip one by one < *tadt-n to dip, *u-ctérv 
(*u-a<c>térv) to habitually play hoop- 
and-pole game < *u'tiirv to play hoop-and- 
pole game, *vack&: (*v-a<c>8a&) to be a 
guard (by profession) < *vaSdw to guard, 
*u'cacvé: (*u'-c-a<c>va') to put people 
in charge < *ucavéw to put someone in 
charge; compare also: *Sat?i:pa: (*8-<t> ?ir- 
p&-) to revive sev. < *Sa?i-pdyc to revive. 
With consonantal increment -c/-t: ?ac-*i'- 
em&‘c (?ac-*i-<c>marc) to be a dancer < 
?ac-*i'ma to dance, *cackand-e (*c-<c>- 
kand‘c) to make decisions, to be a judge < 
*cakané to make a decision, *ack¥a-c (*a<e>- 
k4:c) to be a hunter < *aké to shoot, *tatw&'c 
(*t-a<t>wa'c) to always grind < *tawé to 
grind, *cacasvire (*c-a<c>svi'c) to wipe 
sev. < *casvé to wipe, *cackak*i-c (*c-<c>- 
kak"f-c) to question people < *cakak*é 
to ask, question, *u-tatan’ic (*u-t-a<t>- 
nic) to ignite in several places < *u'tanvé 
to cremate, *satk*al’xic (*s-<t>k*al’xic) 
to tie knots < *sak*al’xé to tie a knot, *acsi‘c 
(*a<ec>sf‘c) to drink habitually < *asi/asé 
to drink, *cacami‘c (*c-a<c>mi‘c) to lay 
sev. down < *cami/camé to lay down long 
object, *kacan’tic (*k-a<c>nvtic) to follow 
from one trail to another < *kan’6 to follow 
trail, *acaxnire (*a-a<c>xniirc) to be 
susceptible to disease < *a°xn6 to become 
infected, *Satamdc (*8-a<t>mé&c) to have 
dreams, be a dreamer < *Samé: to dream, 
aly-*cackaméc (al-*c-<c>kaméc) to put 
bunches of things on the edge < al’-*cakamé: 
to put a bunch on the edge, ki--*acayic (ki*-*a- 
<c>yic) to call sev. friends (male) < ki'- 
*ayi- to call someone friend (male), 3i--*atayic 
(8i'-*a <t>yic) to call sev. friends (female) < 


.Si*-*ayf to call someone friend (female), 


*Satamadic (*8-<t>madic) to be unconscious 
of things < *Samadi- to not know, *u’cdtic 


(*u'-a<c>éic) to call sev. males married — 


to one’s female relatives < *u'Sti: to call 
someone male married. to one’s female rela- 


ee 
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tive, *sata?6c (*s-a<t>?6c) to call sev. 
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vkéc) to call sev. paternal half-siblings < 
children (w.s.) < *sa?&iw to call someone  wi'-*a-vk¥4w to call’ someone paternal half- 



























































child (w.s.), *aclfc (*a<c>lPdc) to call sibling. 
TABLE 1 
F 
Y : s : ~ |Stem Minus : 
gi¢gi¢iels $ | Initial || & ; 
Stem Type Stem EME La lS E 4 Vowel 314 Theme and Meaning 
BLS) 2/8/2) |e] ablut | 2] 3 
S 1 Ee] a /Elzle\8 a| § 
2 /elelslsia\s 8\& 
- | ve%, | avén a van av&-n to call sev. sister’s sons 
= vevte, * (m.s.) 
© || vevcc | acé a ch: c ac&:c to lay bunches down 
a 
& here and there 
E adé a Si- t aSi-t to name sev. 
F anvtiv ale nvav acn’tiv to be a fighter 
2 alydly a bal acl’u:ly to be a cook 
= akyé alec ky’4- c acky4-c to be a hunter 
wo ayi: si* a|t]al] yi c Si--atayic to call sev. friends 
(female) 
v, é- 8 la t é c | m | Saté-cm to push things away 
ve ay ya iS t aV ¢c ya-st4'l’c to have an habitual 
craving for 
4m ni- k |a c 4m n’i‘-kacém to defeat many 
vey, an’aq u’ a n’4-q u'n’4q to play jokes 
veve, | apdt k ale pdt kacpét to scatter things 
vevec | ayé c ajicj|a| yé c | m | cacayécm to turn sev. loose 
a abd uw alc 54 t u'cSat to sting sev. times 
FS a?4m ac alec ?é-m p | a:c?4-mp to bend over again 
a and again 
& anvé uj t a}t|a| ni c u‘tatan’ic to ignite in sev. 
§ places 
n adé c ale Si- t cackit to challenge sev. 
a 
& vecy, | aspér t a spi'r taspi-r to tighten sev. 
vecte, | an’? icq k alc] al] n¥?Gcq kacan¥? icq to deform sev. 
veetvcc| axpalY Sy altj|a| xpé&b Sataxp4'lY to attach sev. 
asvé ¢ aic|a| svi: c cacasvi'c to wipe sev. 
evev, | ?anéx t je ?ani-x ta? ani-x to weigh sev. 
eveve, | kaéé6m u c kadé6m u'ckaé6m to send in different 
evetce directions 
lax6x ujt ja t laxd-x u‘tatlaxd-x to empty sev. 
kané ec fa c kana: ¢c cackan&:c to make decisions 








_ sev. female cross cousins < *alY4y to call 
someone female cross cousin, *nYa‘cavéc 
(*n¥-a"<c>véc) to have as wives < *n’a‘vé'y 
to have as a wife, *cacSt (*c-a<c>'t) 
to challenge sev. < *ca&é to challenge; com- 
pare also: wi'-*a‘cavkéc (wi'-*a'-a<c>- 


The types of conjugation for distributive 
object are summarized in Table 1. 


45. Collective plurals of simple-stem and 
reduplicated-stem 


themes. Simple-stem 


and reduplicated-stem themes of intransi- 
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tive meaning’ are conjugated for the collec- 
tive plural in one of three ways: (a) by 
ablaut of the accented vowel of the stem, 
(b) by ablaut of the accented vowel of the 
stem plus modification of the stem by a 
final consonantal increment -c, and (c) 
by prefixation of u:-. 

Examples of type (a) are: *?ax&'s to be 
greasy (coll. plu.) < *?axds to be greasy, 
*?alvaqr'q to be bitter (coll. plu.) < *?aly- 
aq*Aq to be bitter, *aya'r to fly (coll. plu.) < 
*ayér to fly, *k*elak’4:1 to be empty (coll. 
plu.) < *k*elak’él to be empty, *aspir ta 
be strong (coll. plu.) < *aspér é be strong, 
*q”eraq"i'r tc be sharp-pointed (coll. plu.) < 
*qveraq*ér to be sharp-pointed, *?apil 
to be hot (coll. plu.) < *?apil» to be hot, 
*?asa?{'ly to be salty (coll. plu.) < *?asa?ily to 
be salty, al’-*asky4:y to continue to be the 
same (coll. plu.) < al’-*ask*i- to continue 
to be the same, *?aqé6l to be long (coll. plu.) < 
*?aq6l to be long, *?an’6-ym to be ugly (coll. 
plu.) < *?an%é6ym to be ugly, *apti‘m to 
burn, be burning (coll. plu.) < *apém to 
burn, *?ura?ir to be spherical (coll. plu.) 
< *?ora?6r to be spherical, *apé-y to die 
(coll. plu.) < *aptiy to die, *artv to be dry 
(coll. plu.) < ‘*artv to be dry, *?akure 
to be old (coll. plu.) < *?aktic to be old, 
*a34° to be fat (coll. plu.) < *aSdy to be fat, 
*maxd: to become young men (coll. plu.) 
< *maxdy to become a young man; compare 
also: *pa?ipd-y/pa?i‘paé: to come out alive 
(coll. plu.) < *pa?itpay to come out alive, 
wa-*?i'pé'y/?ipa: to become enlivened (coll. 
plu.) < wa-*?i:péy to become enlivened. 

Following is a complete list of themes 
conjugated by method (b): *apdé-c to lie 
down (coll. plu.) < *apé to lie down, *ap&:em 
to fall over (coll. plu.) < *apém (*apa-m) 
to fall over, wa-*aSq™i'c to dislike (coll. 
plu.) < wa-*aSq”é to dislike, *?i-pac to 
become men (coll. plu.) < *?i-p& to be- 
come a man, adult male, *atiic to be sated 
(coll. plu.) < *atéd: to be sated, *vatdc 
to be big (coll. plu.) < *vatdy to be big, 


5 Except those in which position is indicated. 
1* 
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*avléc to be wide (coll. plu.) < *avléw 
to be wide. 

Following is a complete iist of themes 
conjugated by method (c): *u-cpé (*u--acpé) 
to emerge (coll. piu.) < *acp& to emerge, 
*u'cpdk (*u'-acpd-k) to come out (coll. 
plu.) < *acpék to come out, *u'cpdm (*u’- 
acpé-m) to go out (coll. plu.) < *acp4ém 
to go out, *u'3ma (*u’-aSm4) fo sleep (coll. 
plu.) < *a8mé4 to sleep, *u'v?4- (*u’-av?4-) 
to walk (coll. plu.) < *av?4 to walk. 

Simple-stem themes of transitive mean- 
ing are conjugated for the collective plural 
by suffixation of a thematic suffix -c: 
*&ye (*d:y-c) to gwe (coll. plu.) < *H&y 
to give *akyéc (*ak¥é-c) to shoot (coll. plu.) 
< *akvé to shoot, *al’il’c (*aPubP-c) to cook 
(coll. plu.) < *al*il’ to cook. 

The suffix -c occurs with the -{ and -u 
forms of stems in -i/é and -ti/6: *aédtic 
(*adti-c) to do, be (coll. plu.) < *aédi/6 to 
do be, *aSttic (*aStti-c) to gather (coll. plu.) 
< *aSti/6 to gather, *a?ic (*a?i-c) to say 
(coll. plu.) < *a?{/é to say, *asic (*asfi-c) 
to drink (coll. plu.) < *asi/é to drink. 

The suffix -c occurs with the *awé and 
*ayé forms of the stems *awd-/awé to go, 
depart and *ayé'/*ayé to go: *awéc (*awé-c) 
to go (coll. plu.) < *aw&:/awé to go, depart 
(but actually used as the coil. plu. of 
*aya-/ayé to go; see below), *ayéc (*ayé-c 
in vadi-*ayéc to be so big (coll. plu.), vadi- 
*aya-/ayé to be so big.® 

The suffix -c usually follows other the- 
matic suffixes: *&:pmeac (*4:p-m-c) to throw 
away (coll. plu.) < *&pm to throw away, 
*aSd‘ke (*aS4:-k-c) to see this here from a 
distance (coll. plu.) < “*aSd-k to see this 
from there, *ad&-yc (*ad&-y-c) to gather for 
6 Apparently we are here dealing with an un- 
usual type of sandhi form: vadi-y&-k it is so big, 
is probably derived from vadi ay&:k here it-goes-to. 
Similarly vadi‘yéck < vadi ayéck.: The ordinary 
sandhi forms would retain the accent of vadi 
here and the quality of the accented vowel i: 
vadi'y&:k and vadi-yéck. Actually, the accent 
is lost and in vadi-yéck the vowel i- has the quality 
of é- [vade-yéck], as pre-accentual i- has when 
preceding accented é. See also 8a, 18. 
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someone (coll. plu.) < *add&-y to gather for 
someone, wal’-*&:rmac (wal’-*4:r-ma-c) to 
have no desire for (coll. plu.) < wal’-*4:rma 
to have no desire for, wal’-*a?4-mac (wal’- 
*a?4v-ma-c) to pay no attention to (coll. 
plu.) < wal’-*a?4-ma to pay no attention to. 

In a few cases the suffix -c occurs preced- 
ing privative -ma: wal’-*awicma (wal’- 
*awi-c-ma) to not have done (coll. plu.) 
< wal’-*awéma to not have done (< *awi/é 
to do), wal-*adtiicma (wal’-*aédti-c-ma) to 
have no part in (coll. plu.) < wal’-*aé6ma 
to have no part in (< *aéti/6 to do, be), 
wal’-*aSécma (wal’-*adé-c-ma) to not name 
(coll. plu.) < wal’-*aiéma to not name 
(< *a3é to name). 

A few themes are conjugated for the col- 
lective plural by two methods alternatively. 
The following examples are illustrative: 
*ani-x/anéxc to be quiet (coll. plu.) < *anéx 
to be quiet, *ayd:r/ayére to fly (coll. plu.) 
< *ayér to fly, *mavi's/mavise to be soft 
(coll. plu.) < *mavis to be soft. 

In four cases a collective plural theme 
in -c implies a transitive meaning as com- 
pared with the alternative coll. plu. theme 
formed by another method: *ay4'c (*ay4:-c) 
to go after something (coll. plu.), *awéc’ 
to go (coll. plu.) < *ayd-/ayé to go, go after, 
*adi'c (*adi--c) to come for someone (coll. 
plu.), *nadi® to come (coll. plu.) < *aéf 
to come, *ayiie (*ayti'-c) to see (coll. plu.), 
*ay6-v® to see, to look (coll. plu.) < *ayii- 
to see, *awd'c (*awa'-c) to go with, to take 
(coll. plu.) < *awé:/awé to go, depart, go 
with, take (see also above). 

It may be concluded that with stems 
whose meanings are potentially either transi- 
tive or intransitive, the suffix -c tends to 
be used when the stem is used with transi- 
tive meaning, and an alternative method 
or modified form of the stem is used when 
the meaning is intransitive. 

7 See Ble. 


® See 49. 
* See Ble. 
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46. Distributive plurals of simple-stem 
themes.” Simple-stem themes" are conju- 
gated for the distributive plural in one of 
three ways (a) by infixation of <u> 
before the consonant immediately preceding 
the accented vowel of the stem, usually with 
concurrent ablaut of the accented vowel 
of the stem, sometimes with concurrent 
modification of the stem by a consonantal 
increment -c/-t, and sometimes with a 
thematic suffix -v/-p.% The use of the 
thematic suffix -v/-p is evidently optional. 
The use of vocalic ablaut and consonantal 
increment is compulsory for certain stems. 
(b) In the case of some stems in which the 
accented vowel is preceded by a consonant 
cluster, by infixation of <t> following the 
initial member of the cluster and <u'> 
preceding the final member of the cluster, 
with or without ablaut of the accented 
vowel, consonantal increment -c/-t, and 
suffixation of -v/-p. (c) By prefixation of 
a’- and modification of the stem by a 
consonantal increment -c, with or without 
ablaut of the accented vowel of the stem. 

The following examples illustrate type (a). 

Without vocalic ablaut or consonantal 
increment: *u-warv™ (*<u'>4'r-v) to desire 
(distr. plu.) < *4r to desire, n¥am-*u'évv™ 
(n¥am-*<u'>é-v-v) to occupy selves with 
(distr. plu.) < n’am-*é-v to occupy oneself 
with, *u'Payv (*a<u'>DPdy-v) to call people 
female cross-cousins (distr. plu.) < *al’4y 
to call someone female cross-cousin, *vu'sticv 
(*av<u'>stic-v) to urinate (distr. plu.) < 
*avstic to urinate. 

Without vocalic ablaut but with con- 
sonantal increment ‘*u'pdcv (*a<u'>- 
pac-v) to lie down (distr. plu.) < *ap4 to 
lie down, *uspicm (*a<u*>pdac-m) to fall 
over (distr. plu.) < *apém to fall over, 


10 Reduplicated-stem-themes normally are not 
conjugated for the distributive plural. 

1 Except those in which position is indicated. 

2The v form occurs after vowels and most 
consonants, the p form after m and p. 

13 The shortening of the accented vowel is a 
phonologic, not a grammatical, change (12d). 
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x"a-*cu'pdcv (x¥a-*ac<u'>pdéc-v) to ad- 
vance hostilely (distr. plu.) < x%a-*acpd to 
advance hostilely. 

With vocalic ablaut but without con- 
sonantal increment: *wma‘v (*a<u'>- 
m&:-v) to eat (distr. plu.) < *amé to eat, 
*uch-wv (*a<u'>c4‘w-v) to create (distr. 
plu.) < *acéw to create, *u'xitr (*a<u'>- 
xi'r) to tie up (distr. plu.) < *axér to tie up, 
*uwitkvy (*a<u'>wik-v) to help (distr. 
plu.) < *awik to help, *u'sé-v (*a< u'>- 
sé-v) to drink (distr. plu.) < *asi/é to 
drink, *u'?Grx (*a<u*>?t°x) to cough (distr. 
plu.) < *a?6x to cough, *u'pé-yv (*a<u'>- 
pé‘y-v) to die (distr. plu.) < *aptiy to die, 
*?u-kticev (*?a<u'>kti'c-v) to be old (distr. 
plu.) < *?aktic to be old, *?uq*dsv (*?a- 
<u'>q"4s-v) to be tired (distr. plu.) << 

_*aqrd's to be tired, *u'cév (*a<u'>cév) 
to treat people (distr. plu.) < *acév to 
treat, to doctor, n*i'-*u'téSv (n%i'-*a<u'>- 
té3-v) to deceive (distr. plu.) < n’i'-*atis 
to deceive, *u'si'v (*a<u'>s&’-v) to eat 
(meat) (distr. plu.) < *as6- to eat (meat), 
al’-n’i'-*u'dticv § (al’-n’i-*a<u'><dtc-v) to 
think, consider (distr. plu.) < abP-nvi-- 
*adu'c to think, consider, *up&'v (*a<u'>- 
p&:-v) to carry on the head (distr. plu.) < 
*apdy to carry on the head. 

The suffix -v/-p follows directional the- 
matic suffixes: *u‘S4kv (*a<u'>&é-k-v) to 
see this from there (distr. plu.) < *a&&-k to 
see this from there, *u‘S4mp (*a <u‘ >84-m-p) 
to see that in the distance (distr. plu.) < 
*ad4-m to see that in the distance. 

With both vocalic ablaut and consonantal 
increment: *u‘Sé:cv (*a<u'>8d'c-v) to dis- 
tribuie (food) (distr. plu.) < *a%& to dis- 
tribute (food), *uk¥A:c (*a<u'>k*4'c) to 
shoot (distr. plu.) < *ak’é to shoot (cf. 
*.kv4-m (*a<u’>k74°-m) to shoot at (distr. 
plu.) < *ak%ém to shoot at), *u'pirev (*a- 
<u'>pit'c-v) to put inio (distr. plu.) < 
*apd to put into a container, *uddicv (*a- 
<u'>df&c-v) to gather (greens) (distr. plu.) 
< *ad& to gather (greens), wan’m-*u-yécv 
(wan’m-*a <u'>yéc-v) to like, enjoy (distr. 
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plu.) < wan’m-*ayA: to like, enjoy, *u'tuicv 
*a<u‘>ttic-v) to be sated (distr. plu.) < 
*até: to be sated, wi'-*vu'sicv (wi'-*avu'- 
stic-v) to be accursed (distr. plu.) < wi 
*avsti to be accursed, *u'i'tv (*a <u‘ >Sf-t-v) 
to name (distr. plu.) < *a&é to name. 

The themes *aéti/6 to do, be, *awi/é to do, 
and *a?{/é to say are conjugated for the 
distributive plural in two alternative ways, 
with or without consonantal .increment -c; 
the type of vocalic ablaut varies according 
uo the presence or absence of the consonantal 
increment: *u'd6°v/u'du'ev (*a <u’ >66°-v/a- 
<u'>dtc-v) to do, be (distr. plu.) < 
*a5i/6 to do, be, *u'wé-v/u'wi'ev (*a<u'>- 
wé'-v/a<u'>wi'c-v) to do (distr. plu.) 
< *awi/é to do, *u°?é-v/u'%tev (*a<u'>- 
%é-v/a<u'>ic-v) to say (distr. pln.) 
< *a%i/é to say. 

Following is a complete list of themes 
conjugated by method (b). 

Without vocalic ablaut or consonantal 
increment: wa-*Stu'q"i'v (wa-*as<t> 
<u'>q"f'v) to be .noisy (distr. plu.) < 
wa-*asq"i'v to be noisy. 

With vocalic ablaut but without con- 
sonantal increment: *?al’yu'xd4:yv (*?al- 
<t><u'>xd‘y-v) to be timid (distr. plu.) 
< *?alxdy to be timid, wa-*Stu'q’é'v (wa- 
*a8<t><u'>q"é'-v) to dislike (distr. plu.) 
< wa-*aiq”é to dislike, *satu''P (*as<t>- 
<u>) to refuse (distr. plu.) < *as7il 
to refuse, *?artu'ké-yv (*?ar<t><u'>- 
k6'y-v) to conceal. (distr. plu.) < *?arkty 
to conceal. 

With both vocalic ablaut and consonantal 
increment: *Satu'tit (*a3<t> <u> tut) to 
gather (distr. plu.) < *a&ti/6 to gather. 

Four themes which take the collective 
plural in u‘- are conjugated for the dis- 
tributive plural by method (c). 

Without vocalic ablaut: *a‘’mac (*a°- 


aS’m&c) to sleep (distr. plu.) < *asm4 to 


sleep, *a:cpéc (*a'-acpac) to emerge (distr. 
plu.) < *acpé to emerge. 

With vocalic ablaut: *a‘cpéck (*a-- 
acp&'c-k) to come out (distr. plu.) < *acpék 
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to come out, *a‘cpi:cm (*a’-acp4‘c-m) to 
go out (distr. plu.) < *acp&m to go out. 

The theme *av?a to walk is conjugated 
for the distributive plural by method (a): 
*vu?Acv (*av<u'>Ac-v) to walk (distr. 
plu.) < *av?& to walk. 


47. Collective plurals of prefix-stem and 
developed themes. Prefix-stem"™ and devel- 
oped themes are conjugated for the collec- 
tive plural in one of two ways: (a) The 
majority of such themes are conjugated for 
the collective plural by suffixation of -c. 
(b) A few such themes are conjugated for 
the collective plural by infixation of <t>/- 
<c>" before the first consonant of the 
stem plus infixation of <a> before the 
consonant preceding the accented vowel of 
the stem, with or without ablaut of the 
accented vowel, and with optional (?) 
thematic suffix -v/-p. 

The following examples illustrate type 
(a): *kan’éc (*k-an’6-c) to trail (coll. plu.) 
< *kan’é to trail; *cakyéwe (*c-ak’éw-c) 
to bite (coll. plu.) < *cak’éw to bite; *tara-c 
(*t-aré:-c) to light fire (coll. plu.) <*tard- 
to light fire; *asil’c (*a°-asil-c) to rip 
(coll. plu.) < *asil’y to rip. The suffix -c 
follows all other thematic suffixes: *té-kc 
(*t-6'-k-c) to bring closer (coll. plu.) < *té*k 
to bring closer; -*ap&xmec (*a‘-apAx-m-c) 
to throw away (coll. plu.) <‘*a‘pdxm to 
throw away; *u‘mfyc (*u’-amd:-y-c) to 
feed (coll. plu.) < *u'méry to feed; *maisir- 
dé-ve (*m-aS<i' >d6'-v-c) to be fierce (coll. 
plu.) < *masi-dé-v to be fierce. 

Following is a complete list of themes 
conjugated for the collective plural by 
method (b). Without vocalic ablaut: *nata- 
maék (*n-a<t><a>mé&k) to leave behind 
(coll. plu.) < “*nam&k to leave behind; 
*satamé'v (*s-a<t><a>méa'v) to borrow 
(coll. plu.) < *samé:v éo borrow; *Satamé-v 
' (%-a<t><a>mé-v) tf miss (coll. plu.) 
< *Samé: to miss, to be unable to find. With 

14 Except those in which position is indicated. 


For the rules governing the choice of infix 
see note, 48. 
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vocalic ablaut: *vacavaé‘r (*v-a<c> <a>- 
va'r) to fail (coll. plu.) < *vavar to fail; 
*natamit (*n-a<t><a>mi‘l) to be con- 
ceited (coll. plu.) < *namét to be conceited; 
*mu‘cadt‘ev (*m-a<u'> <c> <a>déiire-v) 
to play practical jokes (coll. plu.) < *mu‘étiev 
(*m-a<u’>dtic-v) to be a practical joker; 
*tatapé-yv (*t-a<t><a>péy-v) to kill 
(coll. plu.) < *taptiy to kill; *a-cavér 
(*a’-a<c> <a>vér) to finish (coll. plu.) < 
*a-vi'r to finish; *Satmada-v (*8- <t > maédd’-v) 
to not know (coll. plu.) < *Samadi: to not 
know. Irregular, but to be included within 
this category, are the following: *mastaé4-v 
(*m-aS<t> <a>d64’-v) to fear (coll. plu.) 
< *maSadé (*m-aSdé) to fear; *madtardc 
(*m-a8<t><a>r&c) to be angry (coll. 
plu.) < *masardy (*m-asréy) to be angry. 

The reconstruction of the stems of the 
themes *maSaéé and *masarfy as *aSdé 
and *asrdy respectively is somewhat dubious. 
In the case of the theme *masaéé, it is to be 
noted that with the first and second person 
pronominal prefixes the theme appears as 
*ma3éé. The forms in the three persons 
and with present-past suffix -k are: 3d 
pers. maSaéék (zero- + *masaédé + -k) 
he fears; 2d pers. mamaséék (m- + *maSdé + 
-k) you fear; 1st pers. ?amaSéék (?- + 
*maséé + -k) I fear. 

The theme *maSardy, however, appears 
in that form only. 3d pers. madardéyk 
(zero- + *maSardy + -k) he is angry; 
2d pers. mamSarfyk (m- + *magardy + -k) 
you are angry; lst pers. ?amSaréyk (?- + 
*masarfy + -k) I am angry. 

It will be noted that in the collective 
plurals of these two themes, the infix occurs 
not preceding but following the first con- 
sonant of the stem, and that the infix used 
is <t> rather than <c>, although the 
prefix m- regularly takes the infix <e>. 
If the stems are interpreted as being of 
the vecv type (*a8éé) and the vecve type 
(*aSraéy) respectively, the choice of infix 
<t> rather than <c> and the position 
in which the infix occurs are explicable by 
analogy with method (b) for the formation 
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of the distributive plural of simple-stem 
themes and method (c) for the formation 
of the distributive plural of prefix-stem 
themes.” At the same time this analogy 
mnilitates against a possible alternative 
interpretation of the stems of the themes 
*maiadé and *masardy as being of the evev 
type (*Saéé) and the cvevc type (*Sardy) 
respectively, since if that were the case the 
infix <c> should have been chosen and the 
position of occurrence should have been 
preceding the first consonant of the stem. 


48. Distributive plurals of prefix-stem 
themes.’® Prefix-stem” themes are con- 
jugated for the distributive plural in one 
of three ways: (a) A few prefix-stem themes 
are conjugated by infixation of <u'> 
before the consonant immediately preceding 
the accented vowel of the stem. (b) The 
majority of prefix-stem themes are conju- 
gated by infixation of <t>/<c>* before 
the first consonant of the stem plus infixa- 
tion of <u'> before the consonant imme- 
diately preceding the accented vowel of the 
stem. (c) A few prefix-stem themes with 
stems containing a consonant cluster imme- 
diately preceding the accented vowel are 
conjugated by infixation of <t>/<c>*” 
after the first consonant of the cluster plus 
infixation of <u-> before the consonant 


16 46b. 

17 48c. 

18 Compare the formation of the distributive 
plural of prefix-stem themes with stems beginning 
in a consonant, 48b. 

19Developed themes normally are not con- 
jugated for the distributive plural. 

20 Except those in which position is indicated. 

21 The infix <c> is used with themes containing 
a prefix k-, C-, @’-, U'-, A°C-, U'C-, V-, X-, X¥-, kv-, 
ny-, m-, p-, q’-, var-, k¥ar-, or san¥-. The infix 
<t> is used with themes containing a prefix t-, 
b-, n-, s-, or k¥an-. In themes containing two 
prefixes, the choice of infix is determined by the 
prefix which stands closest to the stem. 

32 The choice of infix is governed not by the 
prefix, but by the phonetic character of the first 
consonant of the stem cluster, i.e., the infix chosen 
is that which would be appropriate if the first 
consonant of the stem cluster were a prefix. 
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immediately preceding the accented vowel 
of the stem. 

In all three types of conjugation, the 
accented vowel may or may not be ablauted, 
the stem may be modified by a final con- 
sonantal increment -c/-t, and an optional 
thematic suffix -v/-p* may occur. 

Following is a complete list of themes 
conjugated by method (a). Without vocalic 
ablaut and without consonant increment: 
*tamu'n’écv (*t-ma <u‘ >nv’é:c-v) to sweeten 
(distr. plu.) < *taman’é-c to sweeten (cf. 
*man*é: to be sweet); *a°cmu’?i'l’v (*a°c-ma- 
<u'>?i'P-v) sand is in heaps, dunes all 
over < *a‘cma?i'P sand is in heaps, dunes. 
With vocalic ablaut but without con- 
sonantal increment: *ta?u-ni-x (*t-?a<u'>- 
ni‘x) to weigh (distr. plu.) < *ta?anéx to 
weigh; *u:cu'pi'sv (*u'c-a <u’ > <u’ > pi's-v) 
to suckle (distr. plu.) < *u'cu'pis (*u'c-a- 
<u'>pfs) to suckle (cf. *apis to suck); 
*a‘cqu'ddyv (*a'c-aq<u'>ddy-v) to slip 
(distr. plu.) < *a:caqéa-y to slip; *a*cmanu’- 
man (*a‘c-mana<u*>méAn) fo roll over and 
over (distr. plu.) < *a‘cmanamé:n to roll 
over and over. Without vocalic ablaut but 
with consonantal increment: *caku-n’écv 
(*c-ka<u‘>nvY6éc-v) to follow different trails 
(distr. plu.), compare *cakan’é6c (*c-kan’6-c) 
to follow different trails (coll. plu.), both pre- 
sumably from an unconjugated ‘theme 
*cakan’6, which, however, is not found. 
With both vocalic ablaut and consonantal 
increment: *cuSittv (*c-a<u'>&ft-v) to 
challenge (distr. plu.) < *ca&é to challenge; 
*a-camu'néc (*a'c-ma<u'>nvéc) to relish 
(distr. plu.) < *a*caman%é- to relish; *u’- 
ckamu-?4-c (*u--cakma<u'>?4-c) to pro- 
vide with food to take on a journey (distr. 
plu.) < *u-ckama?4w to provide with food 
for a journey, compare *cakma?Aw to take 
along a lunch. 

The following examples illustrate type 
(b). Without vocalic ablaut or consonan- 
tal increment: *natu'warv (*n-<t><u'>- 
&r-v) to steal (distr. plu) < *né‘r to steal; 


% The form -v occurs after vowels and most 
consonants, the form -p, after m and p. 
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mi'-*kacu'wamp (n’i‘-*k-<c> <u'>4m-p) 
to defeat (distr. plu.) < n’i:-*k4-m to defeat; 
*acu:pdxm  (*a-a<c><u'>pdéx-m) to 
throw away (distr. plu.) < *ap&xm to throw 
away; *tatsu‘pér (*t-a<t>s<u'>pér) to 
tighten (distr. plu.) < *taspér to tighten; 
*xaclu'qicv (*x-a<c>l<u'>qic-v) to grab 
(distr. plu.) < *xal’qic to grab. With vo- 
calic ablaut but without consonantal incre- 
ment: *cacu n&-P (*c-a<c><u->n&l’) to 
lose (distr. plu.) < *candl’ to lose; *tatmasu:- 
pc (*t-<t>mas<u'>p4-c) to quench fire 
(distr. plu.) < *tamaspdc to quench fire, 
compare *masp4 fire dies out; *a-cvu-k*4-w 
(*a:-a<c>v<u'>k*4-w) to carry long heavy 
objects in the hand (distr. plu.) < *a-vk4w to 
carry a long heavy object in the hand; *tat?u-- 
q’&sv (*t-<t>?a<u'>q"4's-v) to make 
yellow (distr. plu.) < *ta?aq*és to make 
yellow; *cacu'pitv (*c-a<c> <u'>pf't-v) 
to thatch (distr. plu.) < *capét to thatch; 
‘Satkuvi'rv (*8-<t>ka<u’>vi-r-v) to over- 
power (distr. plu.) < *Sakavér to overpower; 
SatuktP (*b-a<t><u'>kil) to sew 
(distr. plu.) < *Sak™ilY to sew; *a°cvaru’- 
kikv (*a-<c>var<u'>k*%k-v) to lie on 
the side (distr. plu.) < *avark*ik to lie on 
one’s side; *satu'k¥an’v (*s-a<t><u'>- 
k’4-n’v) to escape (distr. plu.) < *sak’in’v 
to escape, to run dway; mat-*a‘cxu'vé:kv 
(mat-*a’-<c>xa<u'>va'k-v) to be friends 
< mat-*a’xavik to have for a friend; *a-cl’u:- 
- %y (*a-a<c>P<u'>é-v) to think, wish 
(distr. plu.) < *a‘l’?{/é to think, wish, prefer; 
*scurmurvy (*a-a<c><u'>piir-v) to 
write (distr. plu.) < *a-n’ér to write; *Satku:?- 
tn (*5-<t>ka<u'>?tin) to prop up (distr. 
plu.) < *Saka?6n to prop up; *tatu‘di'l 
(*t-a<t> <u’><dti'P’) to conceal (distr. plu.), 
to play hand game < *tadil’ to conceal in the 
hand; *kacn’u'?ircq = (*k-a<c>n’<u'>- 
*ircq) to deform (distr. plu.) < *kan’?icq 
to deform; *cacxavu'sé'y (*c-<c>xava<- 
u’>s6ry) to blow (distr. plu.) < *caxavasty 
to blow, breathe on; *utataru’?é-yv (*u’- 
t-<t>ra<u'>6ry-v) to fiz, prepare (distr. 
plu.) < *urtara?tiy to fiz, prepare; *kacu'nav 
(*k-a<c> <u’>nfv-v) to tell, relate (distr. 
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plu.) < *kan&-v to tell; *cacxu'tétv (*c- 
a<c>x<u'>tat-v) to crawl (distr. plu.) < 
*caxt4't to crawl; mat-*a°cxu'k*4'v (mat- 
*a-a<c>x<u'>k*4'-v) to be vain (distr. 
plu.) < mat-*axk”é to be vain; mat- 
*kacu'vév (mat-*k-a<c><u'>vév-v) to 
consult doctors (distr. plu.) < mat-*kavé'v 
to consult a doctor; *a:cu’gé (*a'-a<c> <u'- 
>q63) to make marks (distr. plu.) < *aqié 
to make a mark; mat-*natu‘mélp (mat- 
*n-a<t><u'>mél-p)™ to exercise powers 
(distr. plu.) < mat-*namfl to exercise one’s 
power, to agitate oneself; n’am-*tatu'dé 
(n¥am-*t-a<t><u'>6é) to scan (distr. 
plu.) < n’am-*tadi: to scan, observe, inspect 
(place); *x*acu'n’6v (*x*-a<c> <u'>n’év) 
to dodge (distr. plu.) < *x*an’6-v to dodge; 
*tatu'ytdv (*t-a<t><u'>yiis-v) t cool 
(distr. plu.) < *taytiS to cool something; 
*tatu’d6n (*t-a<t> <u’>66n) to dip (distr. 
plu.) < *tadi'n to dip; *ucu'térv (*u-- 
a<c><u'>térv) to play hoop and pole 
game (distr. plu.) < *utirv to play hoop 
and pole game; *n¥acu‘v&: (*n?-a<c> <u'>- 
v&:)* to inhabit (distr. plu.) < *n’avdy to 
inhabit; *vacu’s& (*v-a<c> <u'>84:)* to 
guard (distr. plu.) < ‘*vaidiw to guard; 
*ucacu'v&: (*u'-c-a<c> <u'>véA-) to putin 
charge; (distr. plu.) < *u-cavéw to put in 
charge; *kacvu'k’é:v (*k-a<c>v<u' >k%4-- 
v) to meet (distr. plu.) < *kavkyéw to meet, 
encounter. Compare also: *u:ckamu‘né-v 
(*u-<c>kam<u'>n6°-v) to support on 
the shoulders (distr. plu.) < *u‘kavndw w 
support on the shoulders. 

In a few cases, a theme is conjugated al- 
ternatively with or without vocalic ablaut, 
e.g: *kaclu'wi8/kacPu'w&S (*k-<c>Pa<- 
u'>wi8/k-a<c>P<u'>wé6) to coil into 
bunches (distr. plu.) < *kal’awi'S to coil 
(grass) into a bunch. 

Without vocalic ablaut but with con- 
sonantal increment, in the case of two 
themes which occur alternatively with 


% The only case of the irregular use of the form 
-p of the suffix -v/-p. 

* Alternatively *nYacu‘vd-yv. 

* Alternatively *vacuSé’wv. 
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vocalic ablaut: *tatu’wécv/tatu'wé'cv (*t- 
a<t><u'>wéc-v/t-a<t> <u’>waAc-v) to 
grind (distr. plu.) < *tawé to grind; *cacu:- 
nvéc/cacu'n’ti'c § = (*c-a<c > <u’ >n’éc/c-a- 
<c><u'>ni'c) to imitate (distr. plu.) 
< *can%6 to copy, imitate. 

With both vocalic ablaut and consonan- 
tal increment: *u'cu'S4‘tv (*u’-a<c> <u'>- 
S4't-v) to sting (distr. plu.) < *u’S4 to sting; 
*cacku'nd‘cv (*c-<c>ka <u’ >nA'c-v) to de- 
cide (distr. plu.) < *cakand to decide; 
*tatu'k*aev (*t-a<t><u'>kwA'c-v) to a- 
wake (distr. plu.) < *tak*é to awake; 
*eacsu'vi'c (*c-a<c>s<u'>vi'c) to wipe, 
rub (distr. plu.) < ‘*casvé to wipe, rub; 
*cacku'k*i-cv (*c-<c>ka<u->k*i-c-v) to 
question (distr. plu.) < *cakak*é to question; 
*cacu-mi-c (*c-a<c> <u->mi-c) to lay down 
(distr. plu.) < *camf/é to lay down long 
object; *kacu-tiicv (*k-a<c> <u:>tti-c-v) 
to pound (distr. plu.) < *kat6 to pound; 
*Satu-macv (*3-a<t> <u->méfc-v) to dream 
(distr. plu.) < *Samé4- to dream; *tatu-racv 
(*t-a<t><u->rdc-v) to light fires (distr. 
plu.) < *tard- to light fire; *a-cu-yécv (*a-- 
a<c><u->yéc-v) to lie on their sides 
(distr. plu.) < *a-y4-v to lie on one’s side; 
*kacu-yécev (*k-a<c> <u->yéc-v) to sharp- 
en (distr. plu.) < *kay&- to grind, sharpen 
(edge); al¥-*a-cu-écv (al-*a--<c> <u->éc- 
v) to follow one another < al’-*a-é-v to have 
in addition to, to have besides; *Satu-mécv 
(*5-a<t> <u:>méc-v) to miss (distr. plu.) 
< *Samé: to miss; *a-cxuk*icv (*a--<ce>- 
xa <u->k*fc-v) to cross, pass across (distr. 
plu.) < *a-xak%é-v to cross, pass across; 
*satu-?écv (*s-a<t><u'>6c-v) to give 
birth (distr. plu.) < *sa?4wv to give birth. 

The theme *a-xn6 (*a--axn6) to become 
infected is conjugated for the distributive 
plural in three ways alternatively: *a-cxu-- 
n6-v/a-cxu-ni-cev/a-exu-nticv to become in- 
fected (distr. plu.). 

In conjugation for the distributive plural 
of prefix-stem themes with prefix k*-, the 
prefix k*- becomes k-: *kacu év (*k-<c> <- 
u:>é-v) to give (distr. plu.) < *k*i- to give; 
mn’am-*kacu‘mé:v (n’am-*k-a<c> <u:>- 
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ma--v) to go into exile (distr. plu.) < n’am- 
*kvamé-yv to go into exile; *kacu-cicv 
(*k-a<e> <u->cic-v) to steal (distr. plu.) 
< *k*acicv to steal. 

Prefix-stem themes containing a stem 
beginning in u- are conjugated for the dis- 
tributive plural in a somewhat irregular 
way: *Satu-d4-wv to wait (distr. plu.) < 
*Su-ddw (*S-u-dfw) to wait; *Satu-pé-wv to 
know (distr. plu.) < *Su-p4w (*8-u-pdw) to 
know; *n¥acu-wi-c to own severally < *n¥u-wic 
(*n¥-u-wic) to own; *adtu-k*écv to slander 
(distr. plu.) < *aduk*é (*a-d-u-k*é) to 
slander. Compare also: *cacu-mékv (*c- 
a<c><u'><u:'>ma&k-v?) to carry be- 
hind, on the back (distr. plu.) < *cu-mdkv 
(*c-a<u:>mak-v) to corry behind one, on 
one’s back,” compare also *u-camd&k (*u- 
camak) to put on someone’s back. 

Following is a complete list of themes 
conjugated by method (c). Without vo- 
calic ablaut or consonantal increment: 
*a-stu:pérv (*a-as<t><u->pér-v) to 
walk faster (distr. plu.) < *aspérv (*a- 
aspér-v) to walk faster; *u-stu-pérv (*u- 
as<t><u->pér-v) to exert selves (distr. 
plu.) < ‘*uspérv (*u--aspér-v) to exert 
self; *a-vacuri: (*a-av<c><u'>1:) to 
make thin-mush cornbread (distr. plu.) < 
*a-vri- (*a--avri-) to make thin-mush corn- 
bread. With vocalic ablaut but without 
consonantal increment: *kastu-pi-kv (*k- 
as<t><u->pt'k-v) to curl up (distr. plu.) 
< *kaspik (*k-asptik) to curl (self) up; 
*kastu-ti-c (*k-as<t><u:>tti-c) to strike 
(distr. plu.) < *kastiic (*k-asttic) to strike 
(with thrown obj.); *a:stu-?i-P (*a--as<t>- 
<u'>?i-)) to wash (distr. plu.) < *as?il 
(*a--as?ily) to wash; *Sa?artuké-yv (*8- 
ar<t><u:'>k6-y-v) to speak secret or 
private language (distr. plu.) < *Sa?arkiy, 
which, however, does not occur; but com- 
pare the distr. obj. theme *Sat?arké-y 
(*8-<t> ?ark6-y) to tell secrets < *Sa?arkiy, 
and the simple-stem theme *?arkty to con- 
ceal, withhold information; *aStu-varv (*a:- 
_ 7 Anirregular case of a developed theme which 
is conjugated for the distribuive plural. 
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ai<t><u'>var-v) to sing (distr. plu.) 
< *advar (*a--advd-r) to sing. 


49. Collective and distributive plurals of 
themes indicating position. Themes indi- 
cating position are of three types: simple- 
stem themes, prefix-stem themes with pre- 
fix v- to do in standing position, and prefix- 
stem themes with prefiix t- or a:- and medio- 
passive suffix (to do in sitting position and 
to do in walking or lying position respect- 
ively). All three types are conjugated for 
the collective plural by prefixation of n- to 
the stem. Simple-stem themes and some 
prefix-stem themes are conjugated for the 
distributive plural by prefixation of a- or 
ak- (the two prefixes being used alterna- 
tively in some cases) to the stem, while 
some prefix-stem themes of this class are 
conjugated for the distributive plural by 
one of the regular methods of conjugation.” 

With simple-stem themes the prefixes n- 
and a--/a‘k- are simply added to the stem: 
*a.5{- to come, coll. plu. *nadi- (*n-adi-), distr. 
plu. *a-d{- (*a--adi-); *ayém to go away, coll. 
plu. *nayém (*n-ayé-m), distr. plu. *a-yém 
(*a--ayé-m); *xi-pan to be nearby, coll. plu. 
*naxi-pin (*n-xi-pan), distr: plu. *a-xi-pan 
(*a:-xi-pan). e 

With themes containing prefix v-, the 
prefixes n- and a--/a-k- replace the prefix 
v-: al?-*vanak (al’-*v-andk) to be ahead of, 
coll. plu. al-*nandk (al’-*n-andk), distr. 
plu. al’-*a-kandk (al’-*a-k-andk); al’-*vak- 
amé- (al’-*v-kamé-) tostand on the edge, 
coll. plu. al’-*nakamé: (al’-*n-kamé:), distr. 
plu. al’-*a-ka-mé: (al’-*a--kamé:); *vé-k (*v- 
é-k) to move closer (standing), .coll. plu. 
*né-k (*n-é-k), no distr. plu.; *vé-m (*v- 
é-m) to move away (standing), coll. plu. 
*ném (*n-é-m), no distr. plu.; *vandl’ 
(*v-anal’) to stand off from, stand away from, 
coll. plu. *nanaly (*n-anal’), no distr. plu. 

The theme *vak*’4-v to walk around, stand 
around forms three alternative distributive 
plurals: *vak’4-v (*v-ak’4-v) to walk around, 
stand around, coll. plu. *nak’4-v (*n-ak’4-v), 
distr. plu. *a-k’4-v/a-kak’4-v/u-kak’4-v (*a-- 

28 48, 
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ak’4-v/a-k-ak¥4-v/u-k-ak¥4-v) (the third dis- 
tributive plural form, in prefix u‘k-, is 
unique). 

With themes containing prefix t- or a- 
and medio-passive suffix, the prefixes n- and 
a:-/ak- replace the prefix t- or a-- and the 
medio-passive suffix is dropped: al-*tandkv 
(aly-*t-andk-v) to get ahead, to lead, coll. 
plu. al’-*nanak (al’-*n-andk), no distr. plu.; 
al’-*takamé-v (al’-*t-kamé--v) to sit on the 
edge, coll. plu. alY-*nakamé- (al’-*n-kamé:), 
distr. plu. al’-*a-kamé: (al’-*a--kamé-); *té-- 
kv (*t-é--k-v) to move closer (sitting), coll. 
plu. *né-k (*n-é-k), no distr. plu.; *té-mp 
(*t-6--m-p) to move away (sitting), coll. 
plu. *né-m (*n-é--m), no distr. plu.; *a-min’v 


(*a--amin’-v) to pass by, through coll. plu. 


*naminY (*n-amin’), distr. plu. *a-min’ 
(*a:-amin’); al’-*a-x™il’v (al’-*a--ax*il’-v) to 
associate with, coll. plu. al¥-*nax*ily (aly- 
*n-axil’), distr. plu. al’-*a-kax*ilY (al’-*a-k- 
ax™il’) ; *a-xak¥é-v (*a--xak’é--v) to cross, pass 
across, coll plu. *naxak*{- (*n-xak*{-), distr. 
plu. *a-xak*{- (*a--xak*i-) ;° *a-d6mp (*a--ad6- 
m-p) to change course, go off at an angle, 
coll. plu. *naé6m (*n-ad6-m), no distr. plu. 
Following are examples of themes in- 
dicating position which are conjugated for 
the collective plural by prefixation of n- 
and for the distributive plural by one of the 
regular methods of conjugation for the dis- 
tributive plural of prefix-stem themes: 
*vadlik (*v-aéi-k) to stand facing towards 
here, coll. plu. *naétik (*n-adu-k) distr. 
plu. *vacu‘éi-kv (*v-a<e> <u:>6t--k-v) # 
*tadikv (*t-adu-k-v) to sit facing towards 
here, coll. plu. *naéduk (*n-aéi-k), distr. 
plu. *tatu-di-kv (*t-a<t> <u->6t--k-v) ;” 
*vaéom (*v-ad6-m) to stand jacing towards 


29 The same collective and distributive plurals 
are used for the simple-stem theme *kakd-v 
to walk around, stand around, which is evidently 
a derivative with k- initial consonantal increment 
from a stem *ak’4-v. See 39e. 

*” 35d. 

3t The suffix -v in this case is the -v form of the 
suffix -v/-p used in conjugation for the distrib- 
utive plural. 

32 The suffix -v/-p in this case is evidently the 
medio-passive suffix. 
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there, coll. plu. *naé6m (*n-ad6-m), distr. 
plu. *vacuéim (*v-a<c><u->éi-m); 
*tadémp (*t-ad6-m-p) to sit facing towards 
there, coll. plu. *naé6m (*n-ad6-m), distr. 
plu. *tatu-di-mp (*t-a<t> <u->éi--m-p) * 
*Sad56mp (*5-ad6-m-p)* to go in that direction, 
head towards there, coll. plu. *naé6m (*n- 
aé6-m), distr. plu. *Satu-‘éi-mp (*5-a<t> 
<u’>di--m-p) ;** *tapétv (*t-apét-v) to block, 
to sit in the way, in front of, coll. plu. *napét 
(*n-apét), distr. plu. *tatu-pitv (*t-a<t> 
<u:>pi-+t-v).* 

Inasmuch as the formation of collective 
plurals in n- and distributive plurals in 
a:-/ak- from themes with t- or a-- prefix 
and medio-passive suffix involves the drop- 
ping of the medio-passive suffix, while the 
formation of collective plurals in n- and 
distributive plurals in a--/a-k- themes with 
prefix v- involves only the substitution of 
n- or a:-/a-k- for the prefix v-, it may be 
supposed that this type of conjugation is 
especially characteristic of themes with 
prefix v- ‘to do in standing position. 
Collective plurals in n- and distributive 
plurals in a--/a-k- of themes with t- or a-- 
prefix and medio-passive suffix may be inter- 
preted as transfers from a corresponding 
theme with prefix v-, which, however, is 
not always actually found.® 

Similarly, collective plurals in n- and 
distributive plurals in a--/a-k- of simple- 
stem themes may be interpreted as trans- 
fers from themes consisting of prefix v- 
plus the stem, which are not necessarily 
actually found. The conjugation of the 
simple-stem themes *acén to descend and 
ni--*aman to start from throws some light 
on the question. 


33 The suffix -v/-p in these cases is evidently 
the medio-passive suffix. 

% This is a unique case of a theme indicating 
position containing a prefix 8- and medio-passive 
suffix. 

36 Similar transfers occur also in other contexts, 
though infrequently. Thus, the distributive 
plural of *u-qér (*u--aqdr) to chip a piece off is 
*kacuqé:rv (*k-a<c><u->qf'r-v)<*kagdr (*k- 
aqér), which is not found as an unconjugated 
theme. 
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The plurals of *acén to descend were given 
as coll. plu. *nacén (*n-acén) and distr. 
plu. *a-cén (*a--acén). A coll. plu. theme 
*acin may, however, be extracted from 
the tribal name k*ac4-n Yuma; the form 
may be analyzed as kv- definite + *acd-n 
to descend (coll. plu.) and translated as 
those who descend (in a group). Since a 
tribal name is likely to preserve an archaic 
form, it may be supposed that the theme 
*acén was formerly conjugated by one of 
the regular methods for conjugation of 
simple-stem themes (see 45a), and that the 
forms *nacén and *a-cén were derived from 
a no longer existent unconjugated theme 
*vacén (*v-acén) to descend in sianding 
position. 

Two alternative conjugations of the theme 
ni--*aman to start from were given: 1. Coll. 
plu. n*’i-*amé-n, distr. plu. n*i--*u-m4-nv 
(cf. *aman to arise, coll. plu. *amé-n, distr. 
plu. *u-mé-nv); 2. Coll. plu. n%i-*namén, 
distr. plu. ni--*a-man. 

When an unconjugated theme n’i--*vaman 
was suggested by the investigator as an 
equivalent for n’i-*amdn, the informant 
pronounced it an acceptable and actual 
form but stated that it was very rarely 
used. 

It may also be noted that all the simple- 
stem themes conjugated by prefixation of n- 
and a--/a‘k- are interpretable as implying 
standing position. 


50. Collective and distributive plurals 
of reduced themes. Reduced themes are 
usually conjugated for the collective and 
distributive plurals by conjugation of the 
auxiliary verb rather than the reduced 
theme itself: md4k a?im he comes away, 
maka? ick they two come away, m&k u-?é-vak 
they many come away; 14-x a?i-m it flashes, 
14x a?ick they two flash, l4-x u-?é-vak they 
many flash; manaman a?i-m it goes up and 
down, manaman a?ick they two go up and 
down, manamén u-*f-cak they many go up 
and down. 

Reduced forms of themes indicating posi- 
tion are conjugated for the collective and 
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distributive plural, the auxiliary verb re- 
maining in the singular form: vadé- a?i-m 
he steps aside, nadé- a%i-m they two step 
aside; a-d6mp aim he (walking) turns at 
an angle, nad6m a?i-m they two turn off at 
an angle; van&-P a?i-m he (standing) moves 
away, nand aim they two move away, 
a-n4l’a%i-m they many move away. 


61. Atypical and irregular conjugation. 
Several different types of atypical or ir- 
regular conjugation for the collective and 
distributive plural are found: 


61a. Several simple-stem themes have 
as their collective plural form a theme which 
is formally their distributive plural, and 
as their distributive plural form a theme 
which is formally derived as if from a 
prefix-stem theme consisting of a prefix a-- 
plus the stem. Following is a complete 
list of such themes: *atAp to know, put down, 
coll. plu. *u-t&p (*a<u->td-p-p), distr. 
plu. *a-cu-té:p (*a-a<c> <u'>té-p-p as if 
< *a-atép); *atépm to throw away, coll. 
plu. *u-t4-pm, distr. plu. *a-cu-té-pm (as 
if < *a-atép-m); *atéiqS to jump, coll. 
plu. *uté-qS (*a<u->t4-q3), distr. plu. 
*a-cuté-qs (*a-a<c><u'>té-q’ as if < 
*a--atdiqs); *acérq to defecate, coll. plu. 
*u-cirq (*a<u->citq), distr. plu. *a-cu-- 
cirg*® (*a-a<c><u'>cirq as if < *a- 
acérq); *aki- to climb, coll. plu. *u-ki-P 
- (*a<u->kiP),” distr. plu. *a-cu-kiP (*a-- 
a<c><u:'>kdP as if < *a-aki-P). 

To be compared with the foregoing are the 
following simple-stem themes which are 
conjugated regularly for the collective plural 
but whose distributive plural forms are 
derived as if from a prefix-stem theme 
consisting of a prefix a- plus the stem: 
*4-p to throw, lay down, coll. plu. *4-pc, 
distr. plu. *a-cu-w4-p (as if < *a-d-p or 
*a--aw4p); *4:pm to throw away, coll. plu. 
*4-pmec, distr. plu. *a-cu-w4-pm (as if 
< *a-ipm or *a-awdépm); *an%iv to fight, 
coll. plu. *an’d-v, distr. plu. *a-cu-n’d-v 


%¢ This form is said, however, to be a recent 
invention used more by young people than by old. 
37 Algo possibly analyzable as *u--akd-l7 (45c). 
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(*a--a<c><u'>ni-v as if < *a-an*tiv); 
x*e-*adti-cv to dodge, coll. plu. x*e-*adt-cvec, 
distr. plu. x%e-*a-cu-dicv (x*e-*a--a<c> 
<u->dtic-v as if < x%e-*a--adti-c-v); *apfic 
to slap (mud) on, no coll. plu., distr. plu. 
*a-cu-pi-c/a-cu-picv (*a-a<c> <u'>pi-c/a: 
-a<c><u'>pic-v as if < ‘*a--apfic).*® 


5ib. A certain number of prefix-stem 
themes of intransitive meaning have as 
their collective plural forms themes which 
are formally their distributive object forms. 
They are normally not conjugated for the 
distributive plural. Following is a com- 
plete list of such themes: *sak*év to be half 
full, coll. plu. *satk¥4-v (*s-a<t>k4-v); 
*kvanami- (< *k”anamf-y) to be brave, . 
coll. piu. k*anatmé-y (*k*an-a<t>mé-y); 
*kwara?&k to be an old man, coll. plu. *k*- 
arac?4:k (*k*ar-a<c>?4k); *san’a?4k to 
be an adult woman, coll. plu. *san’ac?4-k 
(*san’-a<c>?4k); ya-*sa?4n to be sterile, 
impotent, coll. plu. ya-*s-a<t>?4n (ya- 
*s-a<t>?4n); *talax6x to be empty, coll. 
plu. *tatlaxi-x (*t-<t>laxi-x); *cala?4ws 
to be emaciated, coll. plu. *cacla?4-wé (*c- 
<c>la?4-w8); *tama?ér to be full, coll. plu. 
*tatma?i-r (*t-<t>ma?t-r); *ta-rawi: to re- 
cover, coll. plu. *ta-tarawé: (*t-a:-<t>rawé:); 
*taq*alayéw to do all night, coll. plu. *taq’- 
aclayé-w (*t-q*-<c>lay4-w). 

The theme *xamf{- to be born is conjugated 
in this way for the collective plural and is 
also conjugated regularly for the distribu- 
tive plural: *xam{i- (< *xamf-y) to be born, 
coll. plu. *xacmé-y (*x-a<c>mé-y), distr. 
plu.-*xacu-mé-v (*x-a<c> <u->mé--v). 


5ic. Some themes (evidently all of the 
simple-stem type) have as their collective 
plural forms an entirely unrelated theme, 
usually formally an unconjugated theme. 
With some of these, the distributive plural 
form appears to be conjugated from the 

38 A regular distributive plural theme *u'p{i-cv 
occurs as an alternative. The theme ‘*apic is 
also conjugated irregularly for distributive object: 
*a:cpic (*a--a<c>pic as if <*a‘-apic) to slap 
(mud) on here and there. 
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unconjugated theme of collective plural 
meaning: *avéS to run, coll. plu. *cavakvév, 
distr. plu. *cavu-k’4-v; *ac&-v to finish meal, 
coll. plu. *kacé&-v (poss. distr. obj. form 
of *k-ad4-v?), distr. plu. *kacu-dfv. Com- 
pare also: *xalk”é- to hunt, search for, 
coll. plu. *taxal*kvécv, distr. plu. *taxlu-- 
k*4-ev. With others, the distributive 
plural form is lacking or is a second un- 
related and formally unconjugated theme: 
*avé to sit, dwell, be situated, coll. plu. 
*ad4w, no distr. plu.; *av4- to .arrive here, 
coll. plu. *katan, distr. plu. *apdék (*ap4-k); 
*avi-m to arrive there, coll. plu. *kataénm, 
distr. plu. *apém (*apé-m); *adik to lie, 
be lying, be situated in lying position, coll. 
plu. *addéw, distr. plu. *ati-v; *?anéq to be 
small, coll. plu. *?anaqér (poss. to be in small 
pieces), no distr. plu.; *ami/é to weep, to 
cry (bird) calls, coll. plu. *macac?{/é (prob. 
distr. obj. form *m-c-a<c>/é < *m-c- 
af /é.3 


61d. As previously noted, a number of 
distributive object themes are conjugated 
for the collective plural.“ This is always 
done by suffixation of a thematic suffix 
-c. The following examples illustrate this 
type of conjugation: *ac%ir (< ‘*a?ér to 
be startled) to be easily scared, coll. plu. *ac?i-- 
rc; *acsd- (< *as6- to eat (meat)) to habitually 
eat meat, to be a meat-eater, coll. plu. *acs4-c; 
*acsiic (< ‘*asi/é to drink) to habitually 
drink, to be a drinker, coll. plu. *acsi-cc; 
*kacqd:r (< *kaqdr to chip a piece off) to 
chip pieces off, coll. plu. *kacq4-rc; *Satri-q 
(< *Saréq to hold, grasp) to hold with both 
hands, coll. plu. Satri-qc; *tatsily (< *tasil’ 
to gouge) to gouge in sev. places, coll. plu. 
*tatsil’c. A unique type of treatment 
occurs in the case of the following: *vackyé- 
(*v-a<c>ké- < *vak’é- to take an un- 
steady step forward, to one side) to advance 
stopping momentarily, coll. plu. *natkyé- 
(*n-a <t>ké-).“ 

» $8b. 

40 43a. 


“The treatment here is evidently that of 
themes indicating position (49). 
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Sle. The following themes are con- 
jugated in a partly or wholly irregular way: 
*4-m to pass by, coll. plu. *n4:m (*n-4-m as 
if < a theme indicating position), distr. 
plu. *natu-wamp (*n-<t><u'>4m-p as 
if < *n-4-m); *ayt: to see, coll. plu. *ayé-v,” 
distr. plu. *u-y6-v; *aytim to be able to see, 
coll. plu. *ay6-m (*ay6-v-m), distr. plu. 
*u-y6-m (*u-yé-v-m); *av?Aw to stand, coll. 
plu. *u-v?6-, distr. plu. *u-v?6e; *ay4- to go, 
coll. plu. *awée (< *aw&-/awé to go, depart), 
distr. plu. *a-y&- (*a--ay&: as if < a theme 
indicating position); *awém to go away with, 
take away, coll. plu. *awéme (*awé-m-c, 
regular), distr. plu. *eawém; *ax4v (o enter, 
coll. plu. *u-pi-, distr. plu. *a-kxfv (*a-- 
akxAv as if < *akxdv, a theme indicating 
position); *axApa (*axfv-pa) to go to the 
end, coll. plu. *ax&-pa (*ax4-v-pa), distr. 
plu. *a:kxfpa (*a--akxfv-pa); *xalakiy to 
rejoice, coll. plu. *xaltaké-yv, no distr. 
plu.; *?ald-y to be bad, coll. plu. *?aclayc, 
no distr. plu.; *k”as?i-di- to be a doctor, coll. 
plu. *kas?i-tdic, no distr. plu.; *?a-ké-y to 
be an old woman, coll. plu. *?a-ckéyc, no 
distr. plu.; *maSaxAy to be a maiden, coll. 
plu. *magSatx4:, no distr. plu. (cf. *maxay 
to be a youth, coll. plu. *max4-, no distr. 
plu.); *cu-tm to push away, shove away, 
coll. plu. *ci-tmac (*cei-t-m-c, regular), 
distr. plu. *u-citm (*a<u->cit-m as if 
< *actit?); *man’iv (*m-an’tiv) to fight 
for, over, about, coll. plu. *man’i-y (as if 
< a simple-stem theme), distr. plu. *macu-- 
ni-v (*m-a<e> <u->nii-v, regular) ; *xal- 
uy (*x-al’tiy?) to be odorous, fragrant, coll. 
plu. *xal’é-y (as if < a simple-stem theme), 
distr. plu. *xacu-Pé-yv (*x-a<c> <u> 
l¥6-y-v, regular?); *u-xak*i- to take (long 
obj.) across and *taxak*1- to take (large round 
obj.) across, coll. plu. (of both) *caxak-%., 
distr. plu. (of both) *caxak’é-v; *taxmé- 
(*t-xam4-l’) to whiten, coll. plu. *taxm4é-Pc 
(regular), distr. plu. *tatxamu-wély (*t- 
<t>xam<u:>&P). 


42 Alternatively *ayde. 
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0. The Tsotsil language is a member of the 
Mayan family and is spoken by a minimum 
of 34,000 Indians living in the state of 
Chiapas, Mexico.' . 

One of the most interesting features of 
Tsotsil phonemics is the phoneme b which 
has the submembers [b], [?b], [?m], and 
[?M]. The problem involved in its analysis 
will be presented against the background of 
the Tsotsil phonemic structure as a whole. 


1. Tsotsil has twenty-six phonemes, in- 
cluding twenty-one consonants: b, p, t, k, c, 
é, ?, p’, t’, k’, ce’, &, m, n, s, 8, h, v, y, 1, r; 
and five vowels: i, e, a, 0, u. 


2.1. b [b], [%b], [?m], and [?M]. Voiced 
bilabial stop with glottal influence? This 
is a complex phoneme whose distribution 
and phonetic variants are as follows. 

Utterance initial: [?b] (voiced bilabial 
stop preceded by a weak glottal stop) 
bot [?bot] haz. 

Utterance medial. Preceded and followed 
by vowels: [?.b] (voiced bilabial stop pre- 


1The material in this article was collected in 
the village of Nabenchauc where the Zinacanteco 
dialect, which varies slightly from other dialects 
in the tribe, is spoken. Maria Pérez has been 
the informant used during the investigator’s four 
years of residence in the village. 

2 It is interesting to note that in certain related 
dialects (for example, the Cakchiquel of Guate- 
mala), the parallel phoneme is an implosive bi- 
labial stop. 


ceded by a glottal stop; with syllable division 
between, as indicated by a lowered dot) 
éibuk [éi?.buk] just two; ta _ balamil 
[ta?ba.la.mil] in the world. Preceded by a 
stop: [.b] (voiced bilabial stop without 
glottal influence) makbil [mak.bil] covered; 
?amak be [?a.mak be] you covered the road. 
Preceded by other consonants: [.?b] (voiced 
bilabial stop with glottal influence) pasbil 
fpas.?bil] made; ?apas be [?a.pas ?be] you. 
made a road. Followed by a consonant: 
[?m] (voiced bilabial nasal preceded by weak 
glottal stop, plus nasalization and glottaliza- 
tion of the preceding vowel) éobtik 
[é9?m.tik] cornfield; ?ilub ta ?ora [?i.ly?m 
ta ?o.ra] he tired immediately. 

Utterance final. [?M] (voiceless bilabial 
nasal preceded by a weak glottal stop, plus 
nasalization and glottalization of the pre- 
ceding vowel) ¢ib [é ?M] two. 

The morphological evidence tends to give 
strong support to the conclusions arrived at 
by the phonological procedures of observing 
the mutually exclusive positions of the 
submembers of this phoneme. Additional 
evidence is especially welcome at this point 
because of the marked phonetic difference 
between the submembers of the phoneme. 
In languages in general one rarely finds as 
submembers of one phoneme items as 
sharply diverse as [b] and [?m]. Neverthe- 
less the phonological pressure of the 
mutually exclusive phonetic environments 
in which they occur leaves no other 
alternative. 

The morphological evidence supporting 
this conclusion is as follows: morphemes 


3 Note that utterance final position is phono- 
logically marked by: voiced stop b> [?M]; voice- 
less stops > heavy aspiration; h > pronounced 
velar friction; voiced consonants (except nasals 
and r) > voiceless offglide. 
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which contain the phoneme b have the pho- 
netic actualization of that phoneme modified 
in accordance with the distributional rules 
given above whenever morphological pro- 
cesses modify the environment of that 
phoneme. That is to say, that the pho- 
nemic unit remains the same in any given 
morpheme even though the phonetic form 
of the phoneme is varied. 

Note, for example, the morpheme ceb 
girl: (1) In isolation or at the end of utter- 
ances the morpheme would be phonetically 
[ce?M]; (2) Within a phrase, when followed 
by a consonant of another word, the pho- 
netic form would be [ce?m], as in [mi 
ce?m to] is she still young? ; (3) Followed by 
a suffix beginning with a vowel, as for 
example -etik plural, the morpheme would 
be [ce?.b-], as in [ce?.be.tik] girls; (4) 
Followed by a suffix beginning with a 
consonant the morpheme would be pho- 
netically [ce?m.-], as in [?a.ce?m.tak] your 
girls. Written phonemically, the illustra- 
tions just given would appear as follows: 
ceb girl, mi ceb to zs she still young?, cebetik 
girls, ?acebtak your girls. 

If the phonemic interpretation given here 
were rejected, and [?b], [?m], and [?M] were 
considered sequences of phonemes, then the 
investigator describing the morphology 
would have to have a statement showing the 
universal substitution of these sequences for 
b under strictly defined phonological condi- 
tions on a level of analysis of the grammati- 
cal structure of the language. However, 
this would entail a type of morphological 
process which has no parallel elsewhere in 
the language. 

We conclude therefore that it is preferable 
to consider [b], [?b], [?m], and [?M] as sub- 
members of a_ single phoneme written 
simply b. 

In other positions the glottal stop as a 
separate phoneme is somewhat similar 
to the glottal stop* which is part of the 
phoneme b. 


‘Initially in utterances the phonetic glottal 
stop which occurs with and as a part of b is rather 
8 . 
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At first this occurrence of [?] in both the 
phonemes ? and b would appear to invalidate 
the phonemic analysis presented since it 
might seem to imply that actual intersection 
of phonemes were present. Consider, how- 
ever, a partially parallel situation in Eng- 
lish. The phoneme h occurs at the begin- 
ning of the word heel. In the word peel 
the stop [p] is followed by a phonetic [h] 
which is quite similar to the [h] of heel. 
Nevertheless we consider the phonetic 
combination [p*]' as a single phoneme (1) 
because it is phonologically in comple- 
mentary distribution to unaspirated [p] and 
(2) because [p] does not occur without an 
aspiration in many phonological positions 
such as the beginning of a heavy stressed 
syllable. Furthermore, (3) the complex 
{p"] functions as a single unit in determining 
the syllable structure and the sequences 
which make up syllables so that [p*] acts as a 
single consonant in the structural setup of 
the language. We conclude then that the 
English aspirated p is a single phoneme 
which is phonetically complex, rather than 
being comprised of a sequence of phonemes 
which includes [p] and a variety of [h] that 
is slightly modified due to the fact that it 
occurs in such a sequence. 

Consider now the parallel with Tsotsil. 
(1) [?b], [?m], and [?M], are all in comple- 
mentary distribution with b and with each 
other. (2) In certain phonological en- 
vironments [b] does not occur unless the 
glottal stop accompanies it. (3) [?b] acts as 
a single unit in the syllable structure as 
portrayed in section 3 of this paper. In 
Tsotsil we conclude, .therefore, that the 
[?b] is a phonetically-complex submember 
of the phoneme b, rather than being com- 
prised of a sequence of phonemes which 





weak or lenis and in phonetic contrast to the 
rather fortis nature of that which occurs as a 
regular initial phoneme ?. 

5 We have raised the h, rather than writing it 
on the line, in order to avoid the complications 
which come into the discussion if we include such 
words as loophole in which one may find the se- 
quence [-p*.h-]. 
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includes [?] and [b]. If it is legitimate to 
conclude that the aspirated p of English is a 
single phoneme without intersection of the 
phoneme h, it is equally legitimate to con- 
clude that [?b] of Tsotsil is a phonetically- 
complex single unit constituting a sub- 
member of the phoneme b. 

When a glottal stop phoneme ends a 
word and this word precedes a word be- 
ginning with the phoneme b in its phonetic 
form [?b], the weak glottal stop of the 
second word disappears and the strong 
glottal stop of the first word remains. In 
this case a problem is created in that 
[-V ?.bV] is phonetically quite similar 
to [-V?. bV]. Instrumental studies are 
needed to determine the degree of similarity. 
The analysis of the [?b] as one phoneme, 
however, on the analogy of English [p*], 
would remain the same. 

p, t, k® voiceless aspirated bilabial, 
alveolar, and velar stops; as in pop straw 
mat, tok cloud. These become more strongly 
aspirated in utterance final position. 

c ,é voiceless aspirated alveolar and alveo- 
palatal affricates; as in cekil skirt, éué 
squirrel. 

? glottal stop; as in vo? water, ?avu?un 
yours (compare vo house fly, ?avun your 


per). 

p’, t’, k’, c’, & voiceless glottalized bilabial, 
alveolar, and velar stops, and voiceless 
glottalized alveolar, and alveopalatal affri- 
cates; as in p’in pot, t’ul rabbit, k’ok’ fire, 
c’i? dog, &'i& thorn, (compare pil Philip, tul 
short stick, kok my foot, cib fern, éiS-te? 
cherry). 

m, n voiced bilabial and alveolar nasals, 
as in me? mother and in ni¢im flower. 

8, 8, h voiceless alveolar, alveopalatal, and 
glottal spirants as in sat his face, San palm, 
hol my head. The h has heavy velar 


®k and k’ vary nonphonemically to a position 
farther front or back in the mouth when they occur 
next to front or back vowels respectively, as in 
kié my chile, ku?un mince, ?ik’ wind, hnuk’ my 
throat. 
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friction in utterance final position, as in 
vah tortilla. 

v, y [v,v"; y, y*] voiced bilabial and al- 
veopalatal spirants, as in vo? water, and 
yan more. The vis freely variable to w or to 
labiodental v with some speakers. Both v 
and y have voiceless offglides in utterance 
final position, as in taiv frost, Soy fish. 

1 {1, 1"] voiced alveolar lateral with voice- 
less offglide in utterance final position, as in 
kil my debt. 

r voiced alveolar flap, rare in words of 
native origin, as in krem boy, but more 
frequent in borrowed words,’ as in rominko 
Sunday. 


2.2. i high front close unrounded, as in 
p’in par.; e mid front open unrounded, as in 
tem [tem] bed, a low central open, as in sat 
his face; o mid back open rounded, as in 
k’on yellow; u high back close rounded, as in 
mut bird. These vowels all become glot- 
talized and nasalized when they occur in a 
closed syllable with the phoneme b as the 
final consonant, as in ?abtel [?a?m.tel] 
work. 


2.3. Stress is lexically nonphonemic oc- 
curring on utterance final syllables: mi 
?aman ?ak’4l did you buy charcoal? How- 
ever, sentence stress [’] occasionally indicates 
the center of emotional attention in short 
exclamations and possibly elsewhere, as in 
?4k’al van charcoal! 


3. Note the following types. Syllables 
beginning with a vowel are limited in occur- 
rence to medial and final position in words:® 


7Spanish loans introduce no new phonemes 
into the language. 

8 Words like ?0n avocado begin with a phonetic 
glottal stop. This stop remains in compounds 
such as yas-?on a variety of avocado, or following 
the morpheme é, asin é?alah she gives birih. How- 
ever, when the morphemes y his, and k my, are 
prefixed to words beginning with ?, the ? is lost, 
as in ?okoc lizard, yokoc his lizard, and ?on 
avocado, kon my avocado. 
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V na.e.tik houses, ta.o find it. 
VC sé’o.al.tak its rats, sé’o.al its rat. 
CVCC syllable type occurs with only one 
word ?anc woman,’ and retains this syllable 
form only at the end of utterances or before 
syllables beginning with a cc asonant. The 
following syllable types may occur initially, 
medially, and finally in words: 
CV na house, hma.la.tik let’s watt, 
ma.no buy it. 
CVC tot father, sa.kub.ta.so whiten it, 
éa.nib four. 
In words of native origin certain syllable 
types occur only initially in words: 
CCV sna his house, &éam he dies.!° 
CCCV hkrem my boy (only known 
example that is not a loan 
word). 
_ Loan words with stop plus r may form the 
following syllables: 
CCCVC initially as in hkrus my cross. 
CCV medially as in lim.pro.ni8 quince. 
CCVC finally as in man.tre’ tablecloth. 


4.1. Within the pattern of syllables CVC, 
CV, and VC described above any consonant 
may occur as the presyllabic or postsyllabic; 
except that r occurs only presyllabic. For 
illustrations of these various types note 
items quoted elsewhere in the paper. 

As the first of two consonants in a pre- 
syllabic consonant cluster, the consonants 
h, s, 8, 4, c may occur, as illustrated in cman 
he buys it, hna my house, sna his house, 
Sme?mon tt is meowing, émuy he ascends. 

As the third of three consonants in a 


® There is only one word known in the language 
with a final consonant cluster, ?anc woman. 

10 The cluster &¢ has open transition analogous 
to that of clusters of stops within words or be- 
tween words, as in ccam he dies, k’elo?amoé ép’aj 
look at your basket, it’s falling, hmaktik let’s close 
it, ?amak to you still closed it. 

11 All of these items are morphologically com- 
plex. s his plus na house > sna his house. 
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presyllabic consonant cluster, the consonant 
is limited to r, as in hkrem my boy. 

The second of two consonants in a post- 
syllabic consonant cluster is limited to c, as 
in ?anc woman. 

Between syllables it would appear that 
any combination of consonants may occur, 
of permitted syllable final plus permitted 
syllable initial, and they do not seem to form 
any pertinent pattern. However, numerous 
combinations have not yet been found. 

Two glottalized consonants occurring in 
the same syllable must be identical as in 
k’ok’ fire, t’ut’ stingy, p’up’ powder. There 
may be two diverse glottalized consonants 
in a word provided they occur in two 
different syllables, as in &’u.pak’ soap-root. 


4.2. Any of the vowel phonemes may 
occur as the syllabic within any of the 
syllable patterns described above. For 
illustrations note items quoted elsewhere in 
the paper. All clusters of two vowels are 
ambisyllabic. (No clusters of three vowels 
have been found.) 

All of the theoretically possible combina- 
tions of two vowels occur, including com- 
binations of identical vowels. 

ii, ie, i.a, i.o, iu; bi.il name, bi.e.so rub 
it, syi.al its young ear of corn, &'i.om-ka? 
young horse, &'i.uk that it might grow. 

€.i, €.€, €.a, €.0, e.u; ?i.be.in he went in the 
road, be.e.tik roads, ?e.al mouth disease, be.o? 
waterway, ce.u.bem gotten green. 

ai, &.e, 8.8, 8.0, a.u; ta.iv frost, k’a.ep 
garbage, éa.kol.ta.at you are freed, ta.o find it, 
&a.u.bem gotien bitter. 

0.1, 0.€, 0.8, 0.0, 0.u; yo.ik you (pl.) chase 
it, vo.e.tik flies, sé’o.al tts rat, yo.o chase tt, 
vo.uk that it might be a fly. 

u.i, U.e, U.a, U.o, u.u; stu.il ts bad odor, 
st’‘i.ru.el its thumping, su.al its squash 


blossom, t’i.lu.o thump him, cu.uk that tt 


might be a gourd. 








THREE TEWA TEXTS 


JouN P. HARRINGTON 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


0. Introduction 

1. Buffalo Hunt Episode 

2. God and Montezuma Hold a Shooting 
Contest 

3. The Girl and the Crow 


0. The following Tewa texts are by 
Eduardo Cata, an educated San Juan 
Tewa Indian, who is a talented musician 
as well as a native speaker of the San Juan 
dialect of the Tewa language, and much 
interested in the pitch of Tewa syllables. 
The Tewa dialect of the pueblo of San Juan 
is the most northerly dialect of northern 
Tewa and is historically the most important 
Tewa dialect. The stories are told in the 
same styles in which Cata heard them. 
The first was told to Eduardo Cata by Juan 
Cata, paternal grandfather of Eduardo 
Cata; the second was told to Eduardo Cata 
by an old man; the third by an old woman. 


1. Buffalo Hunt Episode 


we’my’ nq ‘e’ny’ ™ba* ’o'-my” i‘he-'ri‘ 
na‘‘a’ he‘ra’ ™ba’ye’ki’ se‘nnz‘n tha: ‘mpi’ ye’ 
’a‘ko'phe'n’j'mpi”ye* Ygi'-ko’pwo’m@'. 
[One-time I a-youth indeed I-was when, I 
and many men east to-the-great-plains we- 
buffalo-hunting-went.] wi'ya’’ri® ™bq* 
ri‘-k’wo' ‘i‘he'‘ri‘ wi'ye’’ k’e’p’i’ ‘e-’-ca"*. 
[One week indeed they-were-out when, two 
Whitemen they-dual-them-found.| ’j'p-k’e’p’i’ 
ra‘-mi-‘na*ty pwe'yi’’i'. [The-Whitemen 
dual-they-were-going-around-prospecting.| na'- 
pge'ri' ra‘-yi’i'. [On-foot dual-they-were- 
going-around.| wi're’p-he‘pa'ypma-’pi’. 
[Dual-they-had-no-horses.| ’j'p-k’e’p’i’ re'p- 
’ "fe’fa’he'ra’ ta‘la’tci“ya’’i’ma’. [The-White- 
man dual-ithey spade and pick were-carrying- 
on-their-backs.] ng"’j'p ’e*’-pa'n’a’’a’ ne’’i'"'p 
k’e’p’i’. [We captured these Whitemen.] 
‘ha:’we'™bo” ra‘-my:’’, ha’p wi’ sa’ve" 
nqg‘-ty’. (“Mean dual-they-are,” thus an 


Apache said.) ngq'-ty' 
’e“ny’p ri‘-t’e*‘ya‘po". 
the-youths got-angry.| ’i'-ty'yo’p  ’j‘n-se'- 
nnz‘nda’ri’ ri'-t’e‘ya‘ya‘po’ri’ ’i‘-my’’y' 
ihe''ri’ “ti:' he’’j'p k’e’p’i’ ’i’-he-*"da"’a'?” 
[The-chief, the-men  that-they-were-getting- 
angry he-saw when, “interrogative these White- 
men ye-want-to-kill?”| he’’i* thar'ri‘ ™ba‘ 
thei’ri’ t’g'ki’ ’e’ny’p ‘j'mbi’ he'pa'y 
ri’vi’-"i’k’wo'ri’ wi'ye“ se‘nng'ndi‘ nge’”’j"p 
k’e’p’i’ p’o'kwi’pge’pi’ye’ = ’o'v@’p-ho"’o’ 
[That day indeed late all the-youths their 
horses mounting, two men these Whitemen 
to-a-lake took.| ‘i’we’e’ ri‘-po’wa’ ’i‘he-'‘ri’ 
’o've’m-p’o''sy'we'yo’p. [There they-arrived 
when, they-dual-them-had-drink.| ’j'p-k’e’p’i’ 
re‘m-p’o''sy‘we'yi'k’u”u* ’i‘he-'ri‘ ng” j'‘ndi‘ 
’e'-kwe'hwe'ri'. [The-Whitemen dual- 
they-drank when, we we-dual-them-shot.] 
‘'p-k’e’p’i’ ‘e’’p’o'pxo'wa'ya'we'. [The- 
Whitemen we-them-scalped.|] he'ra‘ ™ba' 
p’o'‘kwj’pge"i'pge’ ‘i’vi’-’e'. [And indeed 
around-the-lake we-ran.] to’wi’ pa*’re’ 
nq'-m@'‘ndi’i' ’j'm-p’9’pxo'wa'’i'-xu'yi'- 
ho'p. [Whoever ahead going the-scalp he-it- 
in-his-mouth-had.] ygi'-ke’‘ha’n _ di‘he-'ri‘ 
ng”j'‘mbi’’pi’ye’ “gi'-we-’m@'. [We-got- 
tired when, to-our-camp  we-returned.] 
'p-k’e’p’i’ tcu’j'p ‘i'-p’okwi'pge’ ™bo” 
‘e’’-yo"a'p. [The-Whitemen dead _at-the- 
lake indeed we-dual-them-left.| ha‘’war- 
‘yan ng’j'n te’wa't’o'wa' ’j'p-k’e’p’i’ ’e-’- 
‘o'we'p. [That-is-the-way we Tewa-people 
the-Whitemen. treated.] ng.’ ’y'wa' wj‘n- 
teeny’. [Now you I-tt-to-you-throw.]} 


2. God and Montezuma Hoid a Shooting 
Contest 

hg ‘t’e’ki’ pi’vi’, ko’nda’, ta‘‘a’, pea’, 

t’o’nda’, ’y’n-sa°‘. [All-kinds-of meat, buf- 

falo, beef, elk, deer, antelope, he-had.| he‘ra’ 

™ba‘ yo"'si n@’’i’ pi’vi’ he'ra’ ™bu‘wa’ya'- 

[And in- 


‘‘he:'ri‘ — t’¢p‘ki’ 
[He said when, all 


weya’ he'ra’ ’g”i'ya’ ’e-’-k’o". 
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deed. God this meat and paperbread and 
panocha ate.) he'ri‘ ‘i™bo‘wa’ri’, yor'si" 
ivi’ fe’-’e"’, ‘i'-kye’’ri’ ‘i‘-hir’a'p. [And fin- 
ishing, God his staff-of-chieftainship (lit. 
little stick) holding-in-his-hand, made-a- 
speech.] he'ra’ wi’ me~’sa’ ™ba‘ ’o’n-so'- 
ye'ri’, ™bu‘wa’a’ pi’vi'ya’ ka‘fe:’ya’ te-’ya’ 
hep" ‘-t’p’ki’ ™be-‘ya’, he'ra’ p’o’se’ye’my"'a’ 
‘i‘vi’ t’o'wa’ ri’vi’-hy’n’a'p. [And a-table 
indeed selting, bread, meat, coffee, tea, all- 
kinds-of fruit, then Montezuma his people 
had-eat.} 

he'ri’ ri’vi‘-hu-™bo'wa'ri' p’o’se’ye’my" 
‘i‘vi’ t’o‘wa', p’o’se’ye/my"™ ng’-me'pi’ri’- 
™bo"o', ’o’-pu’wa'a'y yorsi’ ra‘-my’”j’ 
‘o‘he’’a‘ko'‘mpi”ye' we’n te’ nq‘-tca’’ndi'- 
we”. And they-finishing-dining Montezuma 
his people, Montezuma before-he-left invited 
God that-dual-they-should-go a-litile-south a 
cottonwoodiree to-where-it-was-standing.] he'- 
ri’ ra'p-wo’'Dj’'j'p  ‘j'n-te’“i’we”’. [And 
dual-they-stopped the-cottonwoodtree-at.| yor'- 
si‘ri‘ p’o’se’ye’my™ ’o-’-tsi‘ka’n’j'p: [God 
Montezuma asked:] “‘ha-’wj‘nng'p ‘y'vi' k’u-*- 
fe’ ’y’m-my"‘?” kj'p ‘o-’-tsi‘ka’n’j'p. —_—‘['‘Of- 
what-kind your weapon (lit. stone-stick) 
do-you-have?” thus he-him-asked.| _he'‘ra’- 
ha’’a’ p’o’se’ye’my''"a’ yo"'si'ya’ ’o’’-ty"’a'p: 
[And Montezuma God told: ‘’y'vi’’ pa-’re’ 
wi'm-my'ni’!” kj‘p ’o°’-ty'’4'p. {Yours 
first you-me-show!” thus he-him-told.| _he'ri‘ 
yo’si‘* ng'-ty’: [And God said:] “ng’’j‘nna’n 
nq'-my"””, ki'p ‘o-’-ty"’g'p. [“this-way it-is”, 
thus he-him-told.] he'ri' yosi’ ‘iv'i’ 
kwehwe'ri’ ’i‘-hwa:'k’e’’e*. [And God 
his gun took-out.] he'ri' p’o’se’ye’my" 
’o’-ty’a'p: [And Montezuma he-him-told:] 
“‘na’-kwe'hwe* he'-te’‘pi’nny'ri'!’ [Shoot 
yonder-at-the-middle-of - that - cottonwoodtree!’’} 
i‘he'‘ri' yo"’si® ’i'-kwe’hwe’ri‘. [And God 
ook-a-shot.| he'ri‘ ’i‘-nq’p ’i'-te’‘pj/nny'ri'. 
[And he-hit in-the-middle-of-the-cottonwood- 
tree.] 

he'ri' yo'si‘ra’ p’o’se’ye’my''"a’: “’o’p- 
kis‘ya'mj’!”” kj‘p ’o°’-ty'’a'p. [And God 
(subject) Montezuma: ‘“‘me-show!” thus he- 
him-told.} ‘“na* waa’ wi’ ro'-mq’9”. 
(“I also one bring.”| par’re’ ’a’a’ri’ su’*a’ri’ 
*i-hwa'k’e”e’ p’o’se’ye’my" [Atfirst bow 
8x 
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and-arrows he-them-took-out Montezuma.}| 
he‘ri' ’i'-the'p. [And he-took-a-shot.| he'ri‘ 
te‘pj‘nny'ri' ba‘ ’i'-nq’p. [And the-middle- 
of-the-cottonwoodtree indeed he-hit.] _he'ri' 
‘i'-hwa'‘kve”e’ ’i'vi’ tsi’yo'we’ny’. [Then 
he-took-out his lightning.] _he'ri‘ ’j'n-tsi’yo’- 
we'ny’ ™ba‘ t’p'ki’ ‘i'-te’’a'p. [And the- 
lightning indeed everything shattered.] 

ng’ ’y‘wa‘ wj’'n-tce'ny'’. [Now you I-tt- 
to-you-throw.] ' 


3. The Girl and the Crow 

ng’”’i'-'a‘n’y’ke’ ™ba' wi’ hy’’y’e"' ’y’p- 
‘ep. [This-girl indeed a doll had.| he'ri'- 
ho” we’my’ ™ba‘ wi’ ’o"do' ’i'vi’ hy’’y’’e"' 
’ol'n-se'pkve’”e’. [And one-day indeed a 
crow her doll stole.| he'ri‘ ™ba‘ ’i'-hy’’y”- 
e'Ya’ ‘i-’g"do'ri’ he-’ca’pki’ ™ba' ’y’p-k’- 
uya'’. [And indeed the-doll the-crow (sub- 
ject) further-and-further indeed kept-putting.] 
he'ri‘ho” wevhe’ ‘i'-’a'n’y’ke’ ’o’-ho'’o' 
’o'-p’j‘nng’’. [And away the-girl he-her- 
took to-the-mountains.| we'hs’™ba‘ he'ri' 
’o'we* ri‘-po’wa’ ‘i‘he-'ri‘ ™ba' rq’p-xy: ‘po’. 
[Whereupon and there they-arrived when, 
indeed it-was-getting-dark.} he'ri‘ho” ’i'- 
’a‘p’y’ke-’ ™ba‘ we've’ ‘i'yo’k’u''i'ri' wi’’i'- 
ca‘‘re‘pi’. [And the-girl indeed where 
to-sleep did-not-find.| he™bo' n@’’i'-’a‘n7y’- 
ke-’¥a’ ™ba‘ po'ye' tue’ ™ba‘ n@-’-p’j‘nne” 
we™ba” ’y’p-yi’i'. [And this-girl indeed 
three little-brothers indeed here-in-the-moun- 
tains somewhere had.] he'ri' ™ba* ’i'-’9"do'- 
ra’ ™ba’ n@’”’i* ’q‘n’y’ke’ ‘ivi’ hy’’y’e 
mba‘ ‘i'-’a'n’y’ke’ ‘i‘vi’ tu-’j'mbi’ te‘hwa’ 
™ba' ’o/n-ts’u’re’, he’™bo' ’i'-’g'n’y’ke7a’ 
‘i'-te‘hwa’ wi’ng‘tsu're"da"’a'pi’. [And 
indeed the-crow indeed this girl her doll in- 
deed into-the-girl her little-brothers’ house 
indeed put-in, but the-girl the-house did-not- 
wish-to-enter.| “to’ra’p he-’te‘hwa’  'i'vi’ 
te‘hwa’”” ’i'-’a'ny’ke’’ naq‘-ty’. [“‘T-wonder- 
who that-house his house,” the-girl said,] 
he'ri‘ ba‘ ng'-the-' ’i‘he-'‘ri‘ ba‘ ’i'-te‘hwa”’- 
‘wie'ri’ po‘ye’ ’e‘ny’p’e'‘n’x"' ’o've’-my’’y' 
ri‘-pi’. [And indeed it-dawned when, in- 
deed out-of-the-house three boys she-saw come- 
out.}  he'ri‘ho” ‘i'-’g'n’y’ke-’ ™ba‘ ’i'-te'- 
hwa’’i've' nq'-ts’y’p. [Then the-girl indeed 
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into-the-house entered.] he'ri‘ ’o've’-hu’- 
yop. [And she-for-them-prepared-a-meal.| 
he'ri‘ wi'ya’ ng‘-we’pi’. [Then again she- 
went-out-again.| hawa-’ya'p po‘ye’ tha:‘ri‘ 
i-’a'p. [That-way three days she-did.] 
he'ri‘ho” ’j'p-’e‘ny’p’e ‘ne ™ba‘ ri‘-pi'ty’p: 
[And the-boys indeed began-to-say:} “‘to’’ra’p 
nq”i"p ri‘p-h@‘ha-’’q'mj’ tha‘my'wa'.” [‘I- 
wonder-who for-us fixes-dinner every-day.”’| 
he'ri’ ‘i'-t?u-’ye”’i“ ’i'-te‘hwa’-’i'we-’ye’ ’i'- 
wo'rj’’p ’i'-my’nj’ri’ to”’ra’p ng”j‘mbi’ te'- 
hwa’’i‘we‘ nq'-ts’u’ya"p. [And the-young- 
est-of-the-litile-brothers in-the-house stayed 
to-see who our house enters.) he'ri‘ ‘i'-’a‘n’y’- 
ke’ ng'-we''ts’y’p. [And the-girl came-in- 
again.] he‘ri‘ho” ’i'-’e‘ny’ke’’ri’ ’i'-’a‘n’y’ke’’ 
’o'-tsi‘ka’n?}'p: “to"a’'p ’y'm-my' to’’a’) *y'- 
vi’ ta’ra’ *y’m-my"'?” [And the-boy (sub- 
ject) the-girl asked: “Who are-you? Who 
your father is?”| he'‘ri‘ho” ’i'-’a‘n’y‘ke-’ri’ 
’o’-ty"a'p to”’wi' i’vi’ ta’ra’ ’y’m-my''i'. 
[And the-girl she-him-told who her father was.] 
he'ri‘ hep‘wi’ t’@'ki’ ’o’-ty'ka'mbo'wa" ‘i'- 
he-'ri', ‘i'-’e‘ny’ke~’ ’o’™ba"a'’a'p. [And 
thing every he-her-finished-telling when, the- 
boy he-her-embraced.} “pa-‘re’, ti wi'- 
‘whapgi'nng’pi’a'n na‘vi’ pare’ ‘y‘my'? 
*y'-vi’ ta’ra’ nag‘vi’ ta’ra’ wa’’a’ na‘my’”’. 
[“‘Older-sister, interrogative do-you-not-know 
my older-sister you-are. Your father my 
father also he-is.”] _he'ri' ™ba’ he‘we'ri' 
ha’pho'ra'p ra‘-hi’tcg'mma’. [And indeed 
for-a-time accordingly dual-they-were-happy.| 
he'ri' ‘i'-’g‘n’y’ke’ ‘i‘vi t?u’ri’ ’o’-ty’a'p: 
“nep’’a’ho” n@’”’i'-tse’”’e"‘ wj/n-yo-’a'mj’. he'- 
™bo” hep'‘wi’ t’e'ki’ ’y'-k’o', ‘i‘wa’ng’ ’y‘n- 
na‘k’o’. ko’yo’nj’ wi’-nq'-hu’yo’mpi’, 
"u'vi’ fa:* t’e'ki’ wo'm-pa’”j’.” [And the- 
girl her little-brother (subject) he-her-told: 
“And-so-now this-litile-dog I-you-shall-give. 
But thing every you-eat, likewise you-to-it- 
shall-feed. In-case it-does-not-eat, your fire 
all it-on-you-will-go-out.’’} 

he‘ri‘ho” ‘i‘we-’ye’ ™ba‘ wi’ tcu'ye"i' 
‘y’n-te‘hwa’k’o’ wa’’a’ ™ba‘. [And there 
indeed a witch had-her-house also indeed.| 
he'ri’ ‘i'-’e‘ny’ke’ya’ ‘i‘vi’ pa‘’re’ ‘i‘we’ 
wi’-nq'-my’”j'pi’ wi’-ng'-nda”a'pi’. [And 
. the-boy his older-sister there that-she-should- 
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go he-did-not-want.} he™bo” ’i'-’a‘n’y’ke-’ 
nq'-fa:‘k¥e’mmg:* ’i‘-tcu'ye’i'vi’ te‘hwa’’i'- 
we” ha'‘ri‘ho” ’y’m-fa:‘pa:'ri’. [But the- 
girl had-to-go-to-get-fire the-witch’s house-at, 
tf the-fire-went-out.] he'ri‘ho” we-’my’ 
’i'-’a'‘n’y’ke’’ ‘ivi’ tse’’e** wi’-’o’-hu’me’yi"- 
pi’. [And one-day the-girl her litile-dog did- 
not-give-anything-to-eat.| he‘ri‘ho” ’i'-tse’’- 
eri’ ’o’m-fa:‘pa**. [And _ the-little-dog 
put-out-her-fire.| he‘ri‘’i'-’a‘n’y’ke’’ ho” ’i'- 
teu'ye"i'vi’pi’ye* nq'-fa‘k¥e’mme". [And 
the-girl accordingly to-the-witch’s-place went- 
to-get-fire.| ‘i'-tcu'ye"i'vi’ _—‘ te ‘hwa’i‘we”’ 
nq'-po'wa’ ‘i‘he:'ri‘ ’i'-tcu'ye"i' nq‘-yo’k’o”’. 
[The-witch’s house-at she-arrived when, the- 
witch was-asleep.| he'ri‘ho” ’i'-’a‘n’y’ke-'ri’ 
’o’-fa:‘se’’ma'p. [And the-girl stole-fire.] 
’o' ‘-nq'-pi‘m@'‘ndi‘ ‘i‘he:'ri' ’i'-tcu'ye'l’ nq'- 
yo’sa’wo'. [Coming-out-of-there when, the- 
witch woke-up.] _he'ri‘ ™ba‘ ’i'-tcu'ye"i'ri' 
ha’pho” ’i'-’a'‘n’y’ke’’ ’o’-ty'ka'mmg’. [And 
indeed the-witch accordingly the-girlwas-call- 
ingly the-girl was-calling.| he™bo” ™ba*‘ 
i‘ ’a‘n’y’ke’’ ™ba‘ ng‘ we'mpi'ca’ ‘i'vi’ te'- 
hwa’i'pi’ye’. [But indeed the-girl indeed 
she-merely-ran-away her house-to.) _he'ri' 
™ba‘ ’i‘-tcu'ye"i'ri’ ’o’-xe‘nca’re™. [And 
indeed the-witch she-her-chased.]| he'™bo” 
i'-’a'wy’ke’ ’o’-fo’ri’ t’i’‘ri* he'ri‘ho’ ‘i'- 
teu'ye"i'ri’ ’i'-’a‘n’y’ke’ wi’-’o’-k’e”’e’pi’. 
[But the-girl closed the-door and the-witch 
the-girl could-not-get.| _he‘ri”ho” ’i'-teu'- 
ye’’i’ nq'-t’e'ya‘po”’ he* ’i'-te‘hwa’k’jpge'ri' 
™ba‘ ‘i'-so”’yo'p. [And the-witch got-angry 
and by-the-outside-corner-of-the-house indeed 
she-urinated.] he‘ri’ we-ye’ ’i'-tcu'ye™i' 
*i'-so”’yo'ndi‘we” t’@'ki’ ™ba‘ ’a-’su'¥a’ si*’- 
ya’ he'ra’ po’vi"e"‘ya'ri’ ™ba‘ nq'-pi’. [And 
wherever the-witch urinated all-kinds-of in- 
deed garlic, onions, and litile-flowering-plants 
indeed came-up.] he'ri‘ho” ’i'-tcu'ye“i' 
‘i‘vi’pi”’ye’ nq'-we~’mg"*. [And-then the- 
witch to-her-own-place went-back.]  he'ri‘ 
wi'ya’ ’i’a‘n’y’ke’’ nq'-we-’pi** ’i‘he:‘ri’ he*- 
wi’ t’e'ki’ ’i'-te‘hwa’ki’pge'ri’ ’i'-so”’yo'ndi' 
*j‘-my’’u'. [And again the-girl came-out 


when, growing-stuff various by-the-outside- 
corner-of-the-house where-she-(the witch)-had- 
he‘ri' ™ba‘ ‘i'-sir’ya’ 


urinated she-saw. 
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he'ra’ ’a‘’su‘*a’ ™ba’ ’i'-ho’yi" ’i'vi’ se “'i'we”” 
‘i'-wo"ni'ri’. [And indeed onions and garlics 
indeed she-gathered her stew-in to-put.| he'‘ri‘ 
wa’’a’ ’i'vi’ po'ye’ tu’’”’j‘n ri‘-’2"’pi'ri™bo"’o" 
™ba’ ’i'vi’ tse’”’e:’ ’o’-se ‘hu’yo’p he'ri‘ wi’ 
pu’e*’ ™ba‘ ng‘-po’! [And also her three 
little-brothers before-they-came indeed her little 
dog she-fed and a little-rabbit indeed it-be- 
camel] he'ri‘ho”’ ‘o'ku’ ‘j‘pge‘ri’ ™ba' 
ng‘-ca’. [And _ hills-to-the-side-of indeed it- 
ran-away.) he*’ ’o'we’ ‘i'-’4'n’y’ke’ ’i' i’ 
tu’’i''y ’u’m-po’wa’ ’i' he'ri‘ ™ba’ wa’’a’ 
’o've’-se ‘hu’yo’p he'ri' ri‘-"de-”’e epa’! [And 
there the-girl her litile-brothers came and 
indeed also she-them-stew-fed and they-turned- 
into-little-cuyutes!] 

nq-kj‘ndi‘po’ ‘i‘he‘ri’ — ’i'-’a'n’y’ke~’ 
’i"o'wj'pge'pi’ye’ ng'-we’me@’. [This-hav- 
tng-happened when, the-girl to-the-town she- 
went-back.] ’o°'-’o’wi'pge‘ na'-po’wa’ ’i‘he-*‘- 
ri‘ wi'ya’ ’i‘-tcu'ye"i' ’o’-we’’ca’’. _[ T’0-the- 
town she-returned when, again the-witch (sub- 
ject) she-her-found.| he'ri‘ho” ’i'-’q‘n’y’ke’’- 
ri’ nq'-t’o'tsi'ka”yi’i’. [And the-girl was 
looking-for-work.| he'ri‘ ’i‘-tcu‘ye"i'ri‘ ™ba'- 
’o’-ty'yo’mbi’’pi’ye’ ’o’-py'n’9'p ’i'-to’ny’- 


we’’i'ri’. [And the-witch indeed there-to- 
the-king’s-palace she-her-sent _looking-for- 


work.] . he'ri‘ ’i'-’a‘n’y’ke~’ ’o‘we’ ’i'-t’o-’ca‘. 
[And the-girl there found-work.| ’i'-ty'yQ’- 
mbi’’we™ ’i'-t’o"’ma’”’ ’i‘he'ri‘ ’i'-ty‘yo’nda’- 
ri’ ™ba ra‘p-xo’’n’a’’a’. [And at-the-king’s- 
palace she-was-working while, the-king-(and- 
she) tndeed dual-they-got-married.| 

he'ri’ we’my’ n@’’i'-ty'yo’p he'ra’ ‘i‘vi’ 
se‘nnz'‘n t’o'wa"j‘nda’ri’ ™ba‘ ng‘-he’mmz"*. 
[And one-time this-king with his men and- 
people indeed he-went-to-war.} _he'ri‘ ’i'vi’ 
kwi"' ‘i'-’a'n’y‘ke’ ‘ivi’ te‘hwa’i‘we' ’o’- 
yo’a'p. [And his wife, the-girl, his house-at 
he-her-left.|} he‘ri‘ wa” ’i‘-ty‘yo’n nq'-he’- 
pgi' %‘ihe-'ri' ™ba‘ we’my’ ‘i‘-’a'n’y’ke’ 
we'n te’ kwi’yo’nny’ nq'-’e2’ndi‘we' ™ba' 
ng'-xe'mpi"*. [And also the-king he-was-at- 
war while, indeed one-time the-girl a cotton- 
woodtree a-ditch-near being indeed  she- 
climbed.} ‘i ‘-k’wa’ye’” ng'-’e"’ndi* 
"i"qa'w’y‘ke’’, ’i'-tcu'ye"'i' ng'-p’o ‘k’e’mme". 
[There-up-in-the-tree being the-girl, the-witch 
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went-to-get-water. he'ri‘ ’i'-p’o'’i’we’ ™ba'‘ 
’i'-q'n’yke’’ sa’ wo"’ndi" i‘ ™ba‘ nq'-ki-‘po"o'. 
[And the-water-in indeed the-girl beautiful 
was-visible.| he'ri‘ho” ’i'-tcu‘ye"i' ‘i‘-my’’- 
yu’. [And the-witch she-it-saw.] he‘ri' 
™ba‘ ng‘-pi'ty’’y': [And indeed she-said-to- 
herself:|} “hi’cus‘, sa’wo’ndi’i' ng:'- 
’o'-my"', nq'vi’ p’9’mbe' ro'p-xa’ve™ ki’ri’ 
ng‘vi’pi’ye‘ ’o'-my"’’j’”.  [Behold, beauti- 
ful I am, my jar (tinaja) I-tt-shall-break 
whereupon, home I-shall-go.| _he'ri’ ’i‘vi’’- 
pi’ye’ nq'-mg' ‘i‘he'ri’ ’i'-p’o:‘tsi‘hwa‘ye’ 
‘i'-we’my’y’. [And home she-went when, 
the-mirror-in _ she-herself-again-looked-at. | 
he’™bo’o' ™ba' tcu'yei'kwi'yo’ts’s" ™bo'- 
™ba‘ wa"a'ri’ nqg'-my'’. [But indeed the- 
very-old-woman-witch indeed still she-her- 
saw.| he'ri‘ we-’ya’ p’9’mbe’' ’i'-we-’kye’’e' 
ki’ri’ ng'-we’p’o' k’e’mmez’. [And for-a- 
second-time a-jar she-tt-got-again.]} he'ri‘ 
™ba‘ wi'ya’ ‘i'-’a'‘n?y’ke~’ ’o°'-p’o"'i'we” ng'- 


ki: ‘po’’o’. [And indeed for-a-second-time 
the-girl in-the-water she-was-visible.} ’i‘we” 
’o"'-my’’y’. [There she-her-saw.] _he'ri‘ 


‘i'-tcu'ye’'i' wi’ya’ ha'mba’ ™ba‘ ng‘-we-’- 
ty”’y': “hi‘cu-, ng’ sa’ wo'ndi"i' ‘o'-my", 
ng‘ ro'm-p’9'mbe-‘xa’ve" ki’ri’ nq‘vi’’pi’ye* 
’o'-my”’j’. [Behold, I beautiful am, I shall- 
break-my-jar whereupon, home I-shall-go.] 
‘he: ‘ri‘ho” ba‘ ‘i'-’a‘n’y‘ke’’ nq'-p’a‘hwo’p. 
[And-now the-girl burst-out-laughing.| _he'- 
ri‘ho” ‘i'-tcu'ye’i' ™ba’ k’wa'ye’’ ‘i'-™bi’ 
ki’'ri’ ‘i'-’a‘p’y’ke’ ’o’-my’y’. [And-so 
the-wiich indeed up she-herself-turned when, 
the-girl she-her-saw.] he'ri‘ho” ’i'-tcu‘ye’- 
i‘ri’ ’i'-’a'n’y‘ke’ ’o’-ty’q': “ha’ra'y wi’’- 
mbo"o' he'ri‘ ’y'-’=’p, we'm fo’e-' rj‘n- 
tep’ny’ na’ ‘o'-pi’i'ri’ ’o-'-’y'-’@'ndi' 
’o'pi’’i’ri’”. [And-then the-witch to-the-girl 
said: “How alone there you-arel A hair 
me-throw I there-to-where-you-are that-I-may- 


climb’! —_he'ri* ‘i'-’g'n’y'ke'* we’m foe" 
’o'n-tep'ny. [And the-girl a hair she-her- 
threw.] he'ri‘ *i'-tcu'ye' oh mba‘ i*-te°* 


1 Cata states that the old woman teller of the 
story paused here and explained that the girl 
thought it ridiculous that. the witch wanted to 
climb on one of her hairs, but nevertheless threw 
her a hair. 
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ng‘-ca’’ ‘i'-’a'n’y’ke’’ nq'-’e’ndi‘we”. [And 
the-witch indeed the-cottonwoodiree climbed, 
the-girl to-where-she-was.| he‘ri‘ho” 
teu'ye“i'ri' ’i'-’a‘n’y’ke”’ ’o-’-fo’hwi’yi’"de"’e* 
‘“i‘he'ri' we'm fe”e-’ ng’-p’o’mpi'pge” ’9’D- 
xe'y ki‘ri“, he'ri‘ho” ‘i'-’a‘n’y’ke-’ na'- 
k’o'wi'ye'pa’’. [And-so the-witch the-girl 
she-her-a-hair-throwing when, a little-stick 
there-in-the-middle-of-her-head _ she-stuck-in 
when, then the-girl turned-into-a-turtledove.| 

he'ri’ ’i'-tcu'ye“i'kwi'yo’ts’e@"' ’o-'-ty'yo’- 
mbi’ te‘hwa’ ’i'‘-pi’ye’ nq'-m@z*. [And 
the-old-woman-witch there-to-the-king’s house 
there-to-it went.| ’o'we-’ nq‘-po’wa’ ’i‘he:‘ri‘ 
‘i‘n-t’o’-j'nda’ nq‘-xy‘na’’ndi‘ ’i’ve’” ’o'- 
ts’u’re’. [There she-arrived when, the- 
workers a-dark room _ they-her-put-into.] 
i‘tcu’ye’'i7%a’ nq'-pi'‘tsu're'"da” ’i‘-ng'-xy"'- 
na‘ndi” ’i've’’ ’i'-ty‘yo’ndi‘ ’o-’-my’nj’pi'ri’. 
[The-witch wanted-to-be-put-in the-dark room, 
the-king so-that-he-her-would-not-see.| 
teu'ye’i' hg‘-nq'-to’gendi‘ he‘ri™bo” ‘i'- 
ty'yo’n ng‘-po’wa’. [The-witch there-was- 
inside when, the-king arrived.| he'mbo” 
ba‘ ’i'-tcu‘ye’i' nq'-tsi’he-* kj‘n nq'-ty’’u'. 
[But indeed the-witch had-sore-eyes, that-is- 
what she-said.] he‘ri’ ya’’we’ wi’-nq'- 
pi"da’a'pi’. [And out she-did-not-wish- 
to-go.} he‘ri‘tho” ’i'-ty'yo’p ’i'-tcu'ye"i'vi’ 
ts’e’’ wi’-’9’m-my’’y'pi’. [And the-king 
the-wiich’s face he-it-never-beheld.] he'ri‘ 
‘i'-tu'yo’p ‘i'-'a'wu’ke’ nq'-my"* "gi'n-nq”- 
a'p. [And the-king the-girl was he-thought.] 

he‘ri‘ho” we-’my’ wi’ ty'yo’mbi’ t’o-’’i'ri' 
i‘-tu'yo’p ‘o’-ty’a'p ™ba’ “wi’ k’o"ei"e' 
he--“be-‘xa’“"bu’ye"“’ ~—s tha‘my'‘wa‘ _—sinnq'- 
po’ya’’a'p, he'ra’ ™ba‘ sa’ wo’p ’i'-si’tse:‘ri’”’ 
™ba‘ kj'‘n nq'-ty’’y': [And one-day a king’s 
worker to-the-king said indeed: “A turtle- 
dove there-in-the-orchard every-day arrives 
and indeed beautifully it-cries”, indeed thus 
it-speaks: “‘na‘vi’ p’o’se’hwa’’ na‘vi’ pu"e** 
_ V-ta’tsgpwe'i’i' ri’-k’o"o'. he'ra*‘ ri’- 
p’o''sy‘we'"de” ’i'-p’o"‘pi”i'we”’. he'ri' 
ng‘‘a’ ’o"-’o'ku’’j'‘pge* ’o'-wo'wa’yi’i. = *u’- 
uuu’? = [“My little-coyotes, my little- 
rablit the-green-grass eat and drink-water 

* This last word imitates the call of the turtle- 
dove. 
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from-the-water-spring, and I there-in-the- 
region-of-the-hills live-wandering-about. ’u’’- 
u’u’'u-’.”’] he'ri' ’i'-ty'yo’ndi' ’o've-’- 
tu’an re’’-t’o ‘kwe”’e'n’u’i’ = ’i-'-’i'-so'ye’- 
"de“i‘we”. [And the-king he-them-told to- 
put-pinyon-pitch there-where-it-perches.] 
he‘ri‘ho” ha’n ri’vi’-’a'p. [And-so thus 
they-did.] he'ri’ ‘i‘he‘tha:* ’i'-k’o’wi"e' 
na‘we*’po’wa’. [And that-very-day the-turtle- 
dove again-came.| he'ri’ ‘i'-kwe@’ re’- 
‘e‘n’y"i'we” ’i'-k’o’wi'e"’ ’o’-nva”. [And 
the-pitch where-they-put, the-little-turtledove 
they-her-caught.| —_’i'-ty‘yq’mbi’’pi’ye’ ’o-’- 
xo"o'.  [To-the-palace they-her-took.] ~’i'- 
ty'yo’ndi' ™ba*‘ ’o’-p’9’mma‘hwi’"de'ri' ’j‘m- 
fe’k’e’e’ ’o’n-ca‘‘ri’ ’9’p-hwa'k’e”. = [The- 
king indeed rubbing-her-head the-sharp-stick 
finding he-it-pulled-out.] he'ri' we'se’’e’ 


ng'-we''t’o'wa'pa’’. [And at-once _ she- 
turned-back-into-a-person.| he'ri‘ ’i‘-ty'yo’p 
‘ivi’ kwi'' ’o’-we’my’-’y'. [So the-king 


his wife he-her-again-beheld.| _he'ri‘ we'se'- 
™bo” ng‘-t’e‘ya‘po’  ’i'-tcu'ye’i'kwi'yo’- 
wa'ri’. [And at-once he-became-angry with- 
the-old-woman-witch.] _he'ri‘ ™ba*‘ ’o-’-hwa-'- 
pi‘ye' ’o'we’ ng'-to’@’ndi‘we'ri’. [And 
indeed they-her-dragged-forth from-there from- 
where-she-was-hiding.] he‘ri' ™ba‘ ’j'm- 
p’o’se’hwa’”e-e he'ra’ ‘i'-pu’e’’ ™ba* 
*i‘tse”’e"* ’i'-ty'yo ndi‘ ng'-my’""de"i' ’o've-’- 
t’o'wa™by'nj’ kj'p ‘i'-teu'ye’i' ’o-’-ty’g'p. 
[And indeed the-litile-coyotes and the-little- 
rabbit, the-little-dog which-had-been; that-she- 
them-turn-back-to-people that-way  the-witch 
he-her-commanded.| _he'ri‘ho”’ *j‘m-p’o’se’- 
hwa’’ he'ra’ ‘i'-pu’e¥a’ ™ba' wi'ya’ ri'- 
t’o'‘wa‘pa’. [And-so the-coyotes and the- 
little-rabbit indeed again they-became-people.] 
he'ri‘ ’i'-tcu'ye“i' ™ba‘ ’o-’-hwi’g‘ndi’ yo’- 
ny” hg ‘pa'‘ndi‘ ™ba‘ ’o’wi’pge’’ t’g'ki’ 
’o’-hwa''ma’’ ’o’’-he'‘pi’’we* he'ri*. [And 


the-witch indeed they-her-hogtying, four horses 
indeed pueblo throughout they-her-dragged 
they-her-killed until.] 
ye"'i’ ’y’m-po". 
happened.] 

ne’ ’y'wa* wj'n-tce'ny'. 
to-you-throw.] 


ha’wa'’ya’p i‘-tcu'- 
[That-ts-what to-the-witch 


[Now you I-it- 








A NOTE ON TAOS K’OWENA HORSE 
Rosert A. Hat, Jr. 


CorNnELL UNIVERSITY 


In IJAL 10.149 (1944), G. L. Trager, 
while suggesting the possibility of an early 
borrowing from Spanish caballo horse as 
etymology for Taos k’owena [k’awenal, 
expresses doubts as to the validity of this 
assumption. The present note points out 
certain considerations which would tend 
to strengthen the assumption of such a 
borrowing. 

Spanish caballo has been borrowed into a 
number of North American Indian lan- 
guages, to the east, north, and west of Taos. 
The borrowings for which I have been able 
to obtain attestations are :! 

Hitchiti: kawa-y-i (Haas, pe; -i is a noun 
suffix). 

Osage: ka’-wa (La Flesche, BAE-B 109.82); 
attested in ‘1844 by Tixier as caoua 
(Travels 285, tr. Salvan, Norman, Okla- 
homa, 1940). 

Karankawa: kanueiim (recorded 1688) ; kwa, 
kwan (1884); kuwa’yi, kuwa’i (1888; all 
from Swanton, BAE-B 127.128). 

Southern Paiute: gqava--, qava’‘(Sapir, 

Hopi: kawaiyo (Titiev, IJAL 12.90). 
Southern Paiute Dictionary 632). 

Papago: kaviyu (Dolores, UCPAAE 20.23); 
‘kawiju (Kurath, pc); also attested for 


1 This list is of course incomplete, for at least 
three reasons: 1) I have not been able to obtain 
material for all the languages of the Southwest 
and West; 2) a number of the published vocabu- 
laries do not include the term for horse; 3) even 
in instances where native terms for horse are re- 
corded, the Spanish term may also have been in 
use but disregarded by investigators (as often 
happens in such situations; cf. Language 21.215 
[1945], fn. 6). 

For discussion and attestation of forms I am 
indebted to a number of Americanists, including 
Mary R. Haas, J. P. Harrington, A. L. Kroeber, 
Harry Hoijer, and William Kurath. The abbrevi- 
ation pc, after the name of a person cited as source, 
means personal communication. 


Pima, but without citation of linguistic 
form, by Herzog (Language, Culture, and 
Personality 69 [Menasha, 1941)). 
Cahuilla: caballo (cited in Spanish orthog- 
raphy), used on the reservation in the 
mountains, beside tenil, probably origin- 

ally elk (Kroeber, UCPAAE 8.238). 
Yokuts: qawa‘yo: (Newman, VFPA 2.168). 
Miwok: kafa-yu (Haas, pc). 

Mono: qawayu? (Haas, pc). 

Pomo: SE dialect kawai, all others kawaiyu, 
kawaiyo (Kroeber, pc). 

Yukian: Yuki, Huchnom, Wappo kawaiyu; 

Coast Yuki kaviyu (Kroeber, pc). 
Patwin: kawaiyu (Kroeber, pc). 

Wintun: kédit (Kroeber, pc). 
Alsea: tawa‘yu, tlawa’yu (Frachtenberg, 

BAE-B 67.294). 

Sp. caballo has also, of course, been 
borrowed into Mexican Indian languages, 
such as Tarahumara gawé (Bennett and 
Zingg, The Tarahumara 23 (Chicago, 1935]); 
Yaqui kdba?i (Johnson, AA NS.45.341 
[1943]); and undoubtedly many “ne for 
which I have no attestations.? 

Two points are of interest in the above 
material : 

1. Geographically, Taos is nearly in the 
center of the somewhat fan-shaped belt of 
borrowings of Sp. caballo in the South and 
Southwest of the United States. It is well 
within the outer limits of borrowing; caballo 
spread even beyond the area of close cultural 


2 In American Indian languages which did not 
borrow the word for horse from European sources, 
but formed new terms out of native linguistic 
material, the new words were formed chiefly ‘on 
already existing names for draft animals or other 
large animals, such as (big) dog (Tunica, Chiti- 
macha, Tonkawa, Kiowa, Dakota, Athabaskan 
languages), (big) deer (Muskogee, Comeened elk 
(Cahuilla), elk + dog (Kutenai), etc. 
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contact between Spaniards and Indians, 
e.g. to Osage* and Alsea. 

2. Linguistically, there is no obstacle to 
assumption of a borrowing from Spanish for 
Taos k’owena. Trager (loc. cit.) states 
that, while the first part of the word, k’ow-, 
‘4s not too great a distortion in what is 
presumably an early loan, but the rest of 
the word doesn’t fit”. But caballo was 
shortened to a stem consisting of its first 
three or four phonemes in other American 
Indian languages, as in the Karankawa, 
Southern Paiute, Osage, and Tarahumara 
borrowings. The rest of the Taos word 
may represent an addition, to the stem 
k’ow-, of the morphological elements -we-na, 

* Tixier attests another early borrowing from 


Spanish, combéra to sell (op. cit. 285), clearly 
from comprar to buy. 
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parallel to their use in other animal, personal, 
and kinship terms.‘ 

A further relevant point in cultural history 
is that Taos is very close to Santa Fé, one 
of the earliest points of diffusion of the horse 
in this region,’ and is a logical point at 
which one might expect an early linguistic 
borrowing. 

In short, assumption of Taos k’owena 
< Sp. caballo is justified: on linguistic, 
geographical, and historical grounds. For 
definite proof or disproof, more specific 
information from earlier sources would be 
necessary; but, as has recently been re- 
emphasized,® in dealing with the undocu- 
mented past, one must accept probabilities 
because certainties are not available. 


«Cf. material given by Trager, VFPA 6.215-6. 

'¥F. Haines, AA NS.40.117 (1938). 

*K. Malone, Modern Language Notes 59.185 
(1944). 





TWO NAHUATLAN TERMS FROM NORTHWESTERN SONORA 


Rona L. Ives 


Inprana UNIVERSITY 


Field studies in the District of Altar, 
Sonora, R. M. from 1928 to 1941 indicate 
that, despite a highly successful literacy 
campaign aided by the introduction of 
radios, some archaic terms, including a few 
of suspected Nahuatlan origin, are still in 
use by those inhabitants whose preferred 
language is Papago, but who, of necessity, 
speak either English or Spanish in their 
work environment. 

Papago and its local variants is being 
displaced quite rapidly at present by Span- 
ish and English; many Papago Indians 
taking great pride in their ability to speak 
both intelligibly. 


Tepustete, the local name for a somewhat 
magical substance which indicates the 
presence of gold, silver, and lead ores, is 
believed derived from tepuztli-atle (Nahuatl: 
tepuztli metal, atle instead of). Samples 
of this material, on inspection, are found to 
be limonite, locally present in the form of 
gossan, and are the oxidized iron deposit 
found at the exposed outcrop of a sufide 
vein. In this area, gossan does usually 
indicate the presence of gold, silver, and 
lead ores. This term, with some local 
variants, is common in many parts of the 
Altar Valley. A Mexican variant, tepuzte, 
is sometimes heard. 

Tlatol, a local generic term for any kind 
of a message, is an almost exact equivalent 
of the Nahuatlan term having the same 
meaning. It is currently combined with 


Spanish terms, to give special meanings. 
Carta tlatol a letter; dar tlatol to delivera 
message; escribe tlatol to write a letter. 
Local variants are common, particularly 
as to usage. Tlatol U. S. Mail one cent 
a penny postcard is the most extreme ex- 
ample heard. 

Certain other terms of Nahuatlan origin, 
such as coyote and chocolate, are not here 
considered, as they are used in their Angli- 
cized or Hispanicized forms, frequently 
with “cowtown” pronunciation, even by 
the local Indians, and were almost certainly 
learned recently from Mexicans or Ameri- 
cans. 


Clear evidence of contact between the 
Papago and the Nahuatlan-speaking cul- 
tures in the Valley of Mexico is lacking. 
Contact between the ancestral Papago and 
a group of Nahuatlan-speaking “late ar- 
rivals” who wandered southward down the 
Altar Valley “‘cientos y cientos y cientos 
afios pasados, cuando siendo muchacho el 
buen Dios” (probably about 1,000 A. D.) 
is suggested by numerous “primer Monte- 
zuma” legends, which, however, have be- 
come confused with the doings of other cul- 
ture heroes, such as Iitoi (eetah), coyote 
(an assistant God), and Santo Cristo. It 
is also possible that these terms were 
learned in the Valley of Mexico by various 
soldiers and priests, and were introduced 
into the peripheral regions by them. 
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ATAKAPA-CHITIMACHA *k* 


Morris SwADEsH 
New York, N. Y. 


1. The present note further develops the 
system put forward in Phonological For- 
mulas for Atakapa-Chitimacha (IJAL 12. 
113-32) principally by the addition of one 
more formula, namely original *k” falls 
together with Atakapa w, Chitimacha k. 
As in the case of *k, the development in 
Chitimacha of an original syllable-final 
*k~ may be to k or h or zero according to 
what follows. 

In support of the new formula, there is 
first of all the fact that it makes possible 
several new comparisons. Furthermore, it 
rounds out, and thereby makes more con- 
vincing, several of the comparisons of the 
original list. This applies in six cases where 
the original comparison was based on only 
the first cv of a cvc or cvcv stem, and where 
we are now able to include the second con- 
sonant. It is, of course, true that the 
second consonant is subject to’ contraction 
with following elements (see IJAL 12. 118) 
and a comparison that disregards differences 
in the second consonant may therefore 
nonetheless be valid. Still, the principle 
holds that the more complex the forms, the 
less probable is mere chance resemblance. 

As further evidence of the earlier existence 
of a k* phoneme, we have a peculiarity in 
the Chitimacha verbal endings for first 
person plural. Thus, we have full form 
naka, shortened form nuk, n-form nakun 
(compare singular hiki, hik, hikin). This 
naturally suggests an earlier relation of 
*nak”a, nak”, nak*an, with change of vowel 
quality resulting under certain syllabic 
conditions. The development of the last 
form seems to be similar to that of the 
common contraction seen in pinun red from 
pinwa- plus -n. 

The first of the new comparisons involves 
Atakapa iwal shell, Chitimacha ka’ clam. 


The latter form is close to Natchez k*a‘3 
mussel, shellfish, with which it would seem 
related either by borrowing or common 
origin. The likelihood of earlier k*, at 
least in Chitimacha, is greatly strengthened 
by this similarity, which seems too close to 
be accidental. 


2. Here are the new comparisons involv- 
ing *k~ (the numbering continues as in the. 
first article): 

241. *k¥at At. iwal shell, Ch. ka8 clam. 
These forms shouldbe eliminated, along with 
kancaw hoe, from comparison 9 (12.124), 
which then becomes simply *?ika At. uk 
shell, oyster; Ch. ?uk&Séu oyster. 

242. *k*awati E.At. wawast, Ch. kat 
owl. We have no other cases of original 
*awa in a comparable position; the develop- 
ment in Ch. would be first to *aya, after 
which contraction to a° is not inconsistent 
with other developments. 

243. *k¥oli At. wolSel horned owl (-del 
not identifiable); Ch. kini screech owl. 
Normally *o gives Ch. e, but in some cases 
i is found (see 12.122). 

244. *kva At. tuc wa marrow (tuc leg); 
Ch. katma brain, marrow. 

245. *k*aw At. waw to call byname, Ch. 
kow- to call (from *kaw-), kapS name. This 
comparison replaces 215. 

246. *k*eli E.At. wil, W. wol eye, fruit; 
Ch. kani eye.. Also ep. At. kiw, ku egg and 
Ch. kapi seed, grain. This comparison 
corrects original 213. 

247. *k*op, k*opsi At. oc, oci up, lop 
(=woci ?); Ch. kap up. 

248. *k¥o (perhaps *k”on, kYonsi) At. 
won, Ch. kasi dew. If the Ch. is from 
*k¥onsi, one would expect *ka‘si (from 
*kahsi) on the basis of two examples cited 
12.118 (left column). 
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No. 2 


249. *k™i At. wi me, I (independent 
pronoun), -o I (verb ending); Ch. -ki me, I 
(verb ending). Also compare At. prefix hi- 
me and Ch. independent ?i8 me, I. 

250. *k*iky At. wiw, Ch. kima- to believe 
(Ch. from *kih-ma- with plural -ma). 


3. The following are corrected entries to 
show *k” as the second consonant of stems 
(the numbering is the same as in the first 
article): 

27. *wek*i, wek” At. wewews to bark; 
Ch. wehma- to bark (-ma- plural), wek- to 
laugh. 

102. *éakvi- W.At. akcaw, E. camps 
cold, cool, chilly (ak- perhaps water); Ch. 
Jaki cold. 

113. Sek*i At. hacewan to forget (hat- 
reflexive plus -Sew- plus -an); Ch. siki to 
forget. See 12.122 for comment on i for e. 

118. *Sok*t At. 80 seed (from *Sow); 
Ch. Sokt pecan. 

177. *nak*t At. nawé, Ch. nokt- to allow. 
The o-vowel in Ch. is either the result of this 
particular kind of syllabic position, com- 
parable to the development before w, or is 
influenced by hokt- to leave behind. 

199. *tek™i E.At. Stiw sick, Ch. teki- 
to suffer pain. 


4. If we posit *k” in a system that has 
non-glottalized and glottalized stops, we 
must also raise the question of the existence 
of a *k”. However, the proportion of glot- 
talized to non-glottalized is small in all in- 
stances and so we cannot expect to find any 
great number ofexamples. Actually, I have 
found only one case of At. w corresponding 
to Ch. g (glottalized k) and three showing At. 
w corresponding to Ch.?: 

251. *ko?re At. wolwol, Ch. ?api ga-ye- 
curly. 

252. 

253. 

254. 


*Kril At. wil, Ch. ?a?i8t- to rock. 
*Kvasi At. wasi, Ch. ?asinjada old. 
*Kvi At. wi, Ch. 718 me, I. (But 
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consider this in relation to 249, (*k*i, At. 
wi, Ch. -ki.) 


There are too few examples to draw any 
conclusions with confidence. As far as the 
quality of the comparisons is concerned, 
they all seem reasonably possible. The 
comparison of At. wi with Ch. ?i8 (254) does 
not necessarily contradict that of wi and -o 
with -ki (249) since the prototype language 
might have had *k*i and *k”i existing side 
by side, for example, under different accen- 
tual conditions or with different syntactic 
functions. As between the correspondence 
of At. w to Ch. g (251) and that of At. w to 
Ch. ? (252-4), it is possible that the former 
represents an old borrowing and the latter 
the original development. 


5. Here are a few additional Atakaps- 
Chitimacha comparisons, not involving the 
problems discussed above: 

(255. *KekStit At. tokicit (<*to-kikdcit), 
Ch. gaksjit grasshopper. 

256. *?o?ti E. At. oc, Ch. ?a-ti beaver. 

257. *waS At. wa, te wad leaf (te old 
word for tree ?); Ch. Gi leaf (from *&iws 
from *éi-was but *&i probably not related to 
At. te). 

258. *kay At. hat-kayis- to gird oneself 
(hat- self, -i8- causative); Ch. kahépa belt. 

The last comparison suggests a correction 
in 14. Apparently syllable final y becomes 
h in Ch, and consequently 14 should be set 
up as *heyitin to account for the retention 
of y in Ch. heyfi. 


‘ Number 196 can be reconstructed more 
fully as *mak, rather than *ma, since Ch. 
mandikte- could come from *mahndikte- 
from *mahnidikte-. 

In connection with number 240, Mary R. 
Haas informs me that other languages of the 
same general area have forms like At. 
cikilik for to tickle. This makes very un- 
likely my suggestion of a borrowing from 
German (IJAL 12.132). 
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Mapas Lincijisticos DE LA REPUBLICA 
Mexicana. Departamento de Asuntos 
Indigenas (México, D. F., 1944). 

This review is a description of the book 
named, plus a statistical statement of the 
number and location of the speakers of each 
of the Indian languages of Mexico. The 
statistics are abstracted from figures con- 
tained in the work reviewed. 

The publication is described in its intro- 
duction as “Mapas del coeficiente de la 
poblacién de habla indigena con respecto a 
la poblacién total, por Municipios, con base 
en el Censo General de Poblacién de 1930.” 
It was produced by the Department of 
Indian Affairs of Mexico, each map bearing 
the names of Isidro Candia, chief of the 
Department, Ramon G. Bonfil, chief of the 
Oficina de Economia, and Emmanuel 
Palacios, in charge of the Seccidn de 
Esttidios. These excellent maps are of 
great importance to linguists working in the 
area, whether for general reference, survey 
work, or detailed geographical study of the 
language groups. 

The work itself is an atlas of Mexico, size 
17 x 203 inches, showing the location and 
number of speakers of each of the Indian 
languages of the Republic. It consists of a 
brief introduction followed by 27 full-page 
colored maps of 26 states and territories of 
Mexico, arranged alphabetically as follows: 
Baja California, Campeche, Coahuila, Chia- 
pas, Chihuahua, Distrito Federal, Durango, 
Guanajuato, Guerrero, Hidalgo, Jalisco, 
México, Michoacin, Morelos, Nayarit, 
Oaxaca, Puebla, Queretaro, Quintana Roo, 
San Luis Potos{, Sinaloa, Sonora, Tabasco, 
Tlaxcala, Veracruz (2 maps), Yucatan. 
(The states of Aguascalientes, Colima, 
Nuevo Leén, Tamaulipas, and Zacatecas do 
not appear; presumably they have no 
significant Indian population.) The maps 
are marked with divisions according to 
municipalities or municipios, except for 


Quintana Roo and the Federal District 
which are divided by delegaciones, and 
Oaxaca which is divided by the larger divi- 
sions of ex-distritos. 

A different color is used, in as far as 
possible, for each language; and different 
intensities of each color show the percentage 
of Indian population in relation to the total 
number of inhabitants above 5 years of age. 
The ratios indicated by color intensity are 
1.01-20%, 20.01-40%, 40.01-60%, and 
80.01% or more. Each municipio in which 
the Indian population exceeds 1% of the . 
total is thus marked. For Oaxaca, it is 
each ex-Cdistrito which is marked; in view of 
the importance of the languages of Oaxaca 
it is unfortunate that the information for 
this state could not also have been by 
municipios. 

In the ample margin of each map the 
municipios (or other divisions) are listed in 
tabular form, showing the language or 
languages spoken and the number of 
speakers of each language in each municipio. 
For municipios with more than one language, 
the figures for each are given separately in 
the table. One can thus tell by a glance at 
the table which municipios have speakers of 
a given language, and conversely, which 
language or languages are spoken in a given 
municipio. The total Indian population of 
the state is then given, which includes all the 
languages in the municipios listed, plus the 
number of Indians in others having less than 
1% Indian inhabitants. Totals for the 
specific languages, however, are not shown. 

It may be observed in this connection that 
the census figures for 1930 showed, for each 
municipio in at least part of Mexico, not only 
the total number of Indian inhabitants but 
also the number of monolinguals versus 
bilinguals. Due to difficulties inherent in 
census taking and in defining bilingualism, 
such figures are at best only approximate. 
But their inclusion would have added to the 
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usefulness of this atlas, although admittedly 
requiring a more detailed set of tables than 
could conveniently have been accomodated 
by the format used. Such information, 
showing the centers and proportions of 
monolingualism, would at least have given 
some additional hints as to the location of 
linguistic centers and the present cultural 
status of each language. This material 
would be valuable both to linguists and to 
those engaged in Indian education. 

The maps list 44 languages. The linguis- 
tic classification followed is one worked out 
by Miguel O. de Mendizabal and W. 
Jiménez Moreno and published in various 
forms prior to 1941.1. The maps show 12 
families with groups and sub-groups, and 
two unclassified languages. The following 
list is abstracted from the various maps, 
with reference numbers assigned to the 
specific languages by the reviewer. 

Hokan Family 

Yuman-Seri Group 
(1) Cucapé, (2) Seri 
Subtiaba Group 
(3) Tlapanec 
Yuto-Aztecan Family 
Nahuatlan Group 
(4) Nahuatl 
Piman Group 
Pima-Tepehuan Sub-group 
(5) Papago, (6) Tepehuan 


1QOne of these is a large map of Mexico by 
Mendizabal and Jiménez Moreno (México, 1937), 
showing the general distribution of Indian lan- 
guages as based on the 1930 census. Two forms of 
their classification, as well as most of those made 
by other scholars from 1864 to the present, are 
summarized in Jorge A. Vivé, Razas y Lenguas 
Indigenas de México (Pub. no. 52, Instituto 
Panamericano de Geografia e Historia, México, 
1941). -Vivé gives separate maps of the linguistic 
classifications for Mexico as made by Orozco y 
Berra (1864), Pimentel (1865), Garcia Cubas 
(1888), Leén (1902), Thomas-Swanton (1911), 
Lehmann (1920), Rivet (1924), Schmidt (1926), 
Sapir (1929), Kroeber (1933-34), Trager-Whorf- 
McQuown (1938), Mason (1939); to these should 
now be added Frederick Johnson’s The Linguistic 
Map of Mexico and Central America, in The Maya 
and their Neighbors 88-114 (New York, 1940). 
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Cora-Huichol Sub-group 
(7) Cora, (8) Huichol (but Huichol 
appears in the Nahuatlan group on 
the map of Jalisco) 
Opata-Cahita-Tarahumara Sub-group 
(9) Tarahumara, (10) Cahita 
(Yaqui), (11) Cahita (Mayo) 
Algonquian Family 
(12) Kickapoo 
Otomian Family 
(13) Otom{, (14) Mazahua, (15) Pame, 
(16) Chichimeca 
Matlatzincan Family 
(17) Matlatzinca 
Tarascan Family 
(18) Tarascan 
Totonacan Family 
(19) Totonac, (20) Tepehua 
Popoloca Family 
(21) Popoloca (of Puebla), (22) Chocho, 
(23) Mazatec, (24) Trique 
Mixtecan Family 
(25) Mixtec, (26) 
Cuicatec 
Zapotecan Family 
(28) Zapotec, (29) Chatino 
Zoquean Family 
(30) Zoque, (31) Mixe, (32) Popoluca 
(of Veracruz; written Popoloca in the 
atlas), (33) Huave 
Maya-Quiché Family 
Maya Group 
(34) Maya, (35) Chontal (of Tabasco) 
Chol-Chorti Group 
(36) Chol 
Tzeltal-Tzotzil Group 
(37) Tzeltal, (38) Tzotzil, (39) 
Tojolabal 
Mam-Ixil Group 
(40) Mam 
Huasteco Group 
(41) Huasteco 
[Quiché-Cakchiquel Group] (listed on 
map by language only) 
(42) Quiché 
Unclassified 
(43) Chinantec, (44) Chontal (of 
Oaxaca) 


Amuzgo, (27) 
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This classification is refreshingly conserva- 
tive as compared to most other classifica- 
tions of Mexican languages advanced during 
the last two decades, in that it makes no 
attempt to combine all the linguistic families 
into a half dozen or less major stocks. 
Several such stocks proposed by other 
scholars (e.g. a ““Macro-Penutian”’ stock to 
include the Yuto-Aztecan, Mayan, Zoquean, 
and Totonacan families with Penutian of 
California) are so tenuous when judged by 
the comparative method as to be almost 
meaningless. What is needed is a rigid 
application of the comparative method, 
first within known families and only later 
extending to groups less obviously related. 
Until such time as this is done, a practical 
classification of the type made by Mendiza- 
bal and Jiménez Moreno would seem pref- 
erable. Even theirs, however, perpetuates 
certain supposed relationships which have 
never been proven, as for example the 
inclusion of Huave in the Zoquean family. 
This relationship was proposed by Radin in 
1916? and taken more or less for granted 
ever since, but the data are far from 
convincing. , 

Each map is a unit in itself, and no type of 
statistical summary of the whole is given. 
The following resumé, computed by the 
reviewer from the tables in the atlas, shows 
the total number of speakers for each 
language and their distribution by states. 
(The total of 28,923 Indians listed for areas 
with less than 1% Indian population is not 
grouped by languages; if these were in- 
cluded the numbers for the languages would 
be slightly larger.) 

(1) Cucap4, 112 in Lower California (plus 
128, presumably Cucapa, in municipios with 
less than 1% Indians). 

(2) Seri, in Sonora. Shown on map but 
no figures given, as this group was not 
included in the 1930 census. 

(3) Tlapanec, 16,866 in Guerrero. 

(4) Nahuatl, 664,283 total: 240,493 in 

?Paul Radin, On the Relationship of Huave 
and Mixe, AA 18.411-423 (1916). 
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Puebla, 128,855 in Veracruz, 96,114 in 
Hidalgo, 72,834 in Guerrero, 38,242 in San 
Luis Potosf, 27,799 in Tlaxcala, 25,665 in 
México, 15,209 in Morelos, 10,384 in Federal 
District, 5,170 in Oaxaca, 1,490 in Michoa- 
cA4n, 1,030 in Chiapas, 754 in Jalisco, 184 in 
Tabasco, 60 in Nayarit. 

(5) Papago, 835 total: 495 in Sonora, 340 
in Chihuahua. 

(6) Tepehuan, 4,603 total: 2,626 in 
Durango, 1,557 in Chihuahua, 420 in 
Nayarit. 

(7) Cora, 2,301 total: 2,191 in Nayarit, 
110 in Durango. 

(8) Huichol, 3,703 total: 1,708 in Nayarit, 


1,672 in Jalisco, 219 in San Luis Potosi, 104 


in Durango. 

(9) Tarahumara, 26,649 total: 25,702 in 
Chihuahua, 881 in Durango, 66 in Sonora. 

(10) Yaqui, 3,813 total: 3,105 in Sonora, 
708 in Veracruz.’ 

(11) Mayo, 27,694 total: 19,850 in Sonora, 
6,713 in Sinaloa, 1,131 in Chihuahua. 

(12) Kickapoo, 346 in Coahuila (plus 421, 
presumably Kickapoo, in municipios with 
less than 1% Indians). 

(13) Otomi, 215,138 total: 92,086 in 
Hidalgo, 85,179 in México, 16,548 in 
Querétaro, 7,332 in Veracruz, 4,435 in 
Puebla, 3,188 in Guanajuato, 2,943 in 
Tlaxcala, 1,685 in Michoacan, 1,024 in San 
Luis Potosf, 431 in Federal District, 287 in 
Morelos. 

(14) Mazahua, 77,099 total: 70,971 in 
México, 6,128 in Michoacan. 

(15) Pame, 1,695 total: 1,588 in San Luis 
Potosi, 107 in Hidalgo. 

(16) Chichimeca, 437 in Guanajuato. 

(17) Matlatzinca, 1,029 in México. 

(18) Tarascan, 44,140 in Michoacan. 

(19) Totonac, 91,157 total: 46,032 in 
Veracruz, 45,125 in Puebla. 

(20) Tepehua, 3,129 total: 2,337 in 
Veracruz, 792 in Hidalgo. 

3 The isolated Yaqui groups shown for Vera- 


cruz are in the municipios of Tierra Blanca and 
Perote. 
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(21) Popoloca (of Puebla), 10,430 total: 
8,306 in Puebla, 2,124 in Oaxaca. 

(22) Chocho, 623 in Oaxaca. 

(23) Mazatec, 55,670 total: 53,911 in 
Oaxaca, 1,759 in Puebla. 

(24) Trique, 2,710 in Oaxaca. 

(25) Mixtec, 169,709 total: 142,792 in 


’ Oaxaca, 18,086 in Guerrero, 8,831 in Puebla. 


(26) Amuzgo, 8,240 total: 6,786 in 
Guerrero, 1,454 in Oaxaca. 

(27) Cuicatec, 9,199 in Oaxaca. 

(28) Zapotec, 213,525 total: 208,042 in 
Oaxaca, 3,893 in Veracruz, 1,118 in Tabasco, 
472 in Chiapas. 

(29) Chatino, 11,710 in Oaxaca. 

(30) Zoque, 20,602 total: 15,179 in 
Chiapas, 5,111 in Oaxaca, 312 in Tabasco. 

(31) Mixe, 31,940 total: 31,870 in Oaxaca, 
70 in Veracruz. 

(32) Popoluca (of Veracruz), 9,913 in 
Veracruz.‘ 

(33) Huave, 4,079 in Oaxaca. 

(34) Maya, 277,583 total: 241,748 in 
Yucatén, 31,229 in Campeche, 3,652 in 
Quintana Roo, 669 in Chiapas, 285 in 
Tabasco. 

(35) Chontal (of Tabasco), 15,685 total: 
15,617 in Tabasco, 68 in Chiapas. 

(36) Chol, 17,013 in Chiapas. 

(37) Tzeltal, 39,733 total: 39,535 in 
Chiapas, 198 in Tabasco. (The area al- 
lotted to Tzeltal includes that inhabited 
by the Lacandén group in Chiapas; 
Lacandoén is not listed separately.) 

(38) Tzotzil, 33,721 total: 33,527 in 
Chiapas, 194 in Tabasco. 

(39) Tojolabal, 8,202 in Chiapas. 

(40) Mam, 20,618 in Chiapas. 

(41) Huasteco, 40,814 total: 22,431 in 
Veracruz, 18,067 in San Luis Potosi, 158 in 
Puebla, 158 in Hidalgo. 

(42) Quiché, 785 in Chiapas. 


‘This figure includes two isolated groups in 
Tihuatl4n and Zongolica, with a total of 787 
speakers listed as Popoluca (written Popoloca) 
of the Zoquean family. These are geographically 
nearer to the Popoloca of Puebla, and one wonders 
if they pertain to that language instead. 
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(43) Chinantec, 24,418 in Oaxaca. 
(44) Chontal (of Oaxaca), 8,290 in Oaxaca. 


In calculating the above figures, the 
following discrepancies on the maps were 
noted: For Chiapas, the total found by 
adding all Indian groups, including those in 
areas less than 1% Indian, is 139,119; that 
given on the map is 139,532. For Chihua- 
hua, the total found is 29,071; that given is 
29,111. For Oaxaca, the total found is 
518,512; that given is 518,812. For San 
Luis Potosi, the total found is 59,441; that 
given is 59,633. For Veracruz, the total 
found is 225,212; that given is 225,202. 
On the map of Sonora, the space for the 
number in municipios with less than 1% 
Indians is left blank; it should read 1,381, 
which is the difference between the total 
given for the state and the total of specific 
Indian groups listed. 

The total number of inhabitants in all 
Indian groups shown on all the maps, 
including those in areas less than 1% Indian, 
is 2,249,164. The number found by adding 
the totals for each state as given on the maps 
is 2,250,099; the difference of 935 is ac- 
counted for by the discrepancies pointed out 
in the above paragraph. 

It is stated in the introductory note to the 
atlas that the Department of Indian Affairs 
of Mexico is now working with the data of 
the 1940 census, and proposes to publish a 
set of maps based on this later information. 
It is to be hoped that such a work may soon 
be completed and made available to 
linguists. 

The Mexican government is to be con- 
gratulated on this set of Mapas Lingiifsticos. 
It is an interesting and a most useful work, 
and one which groups responsible for Indian 
affairs in the other countries of the Americas 
might well emulate. 

Wiiu1am L. WonDERLY 
SumMER InstiTuTs oF LINGUISTICS 


TLATELOLCO A TRAVES DE LOS TIEMPOS, 
Vous. 3-7. A series of appendices in 
Memorias de la Academia de la Historia, 
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Vol. 3, No. 2—Vol. 5, No. 2 (Mexico City, 
1944-46). 

This review concerns a number of recently 
published Nahuatl texts from the 16th and 
17th centuries. These materials are of 
significance to linguists, especially those in 
the Latin American field and those working 
with historical American linguistics. 

Since 1944 a group of scientists has been 
conducting archaeological excavations in 
Tlatelolco, an old town within the present 
boundaries of Mexico City itself. The 
results of their investigations are published 
under the heading Tlateloco a través de los 
Tiempos, seven issues of which have come 
out to date. This group is also publishing, 
bilingually, old Nahuatl documents. Thus 
a number of hitherto unpublished texts are 
now available for Nahuatl students. These 
are listed below. 

In Tlatelolco a través de los tiempos, vol- 
ume 3: Deed of the sale of a house, dated 
1612. Nahuatl text and translation into 
Spanish by R. H. Barlow and others. 

In volume 4: Bull of Pope Paul V, dated 
1612. Nahuatl text and old Spanish trans- 
lation. 

In volume 5: ‘“‘Anales de la conquista de 
Tlatelolco en 1473 yen 1521.” Old Nahuatl 
text kept in the National Museum of 
Mexico in the collection of José F. Ramirez. 
Translation into Spanish by Byron McAfee 
and R. H. Barlow. 

In volume 6: The construction of the 
present church of Santiago Tlatelolco. 
Nahuatl text covering 1519-1633 and be- 
longing to the above mentioned Ramirez 
collection. Only part of this manuscript 
is reproduced. Translation into Spanish 
by R. H. Barlow. 

In volume 7: (1) War between Tlatelolco 
and Tenochtitlan according to the Codice 
Cozcatzin. The Codice Cozcatzin is an 
old Nahuatl manuscript, about 1572. Only 
part of this manuscript is reproduced; 
translation into Spanish by Byron McAfee 
and R. H. Barlow. (2) Testament of Maria 
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Alonso; Nahuatl text of 1623 and old 
Spanish translation. 
Hernricu BERLIN 
Mexico City, Mexico 


Ur- UND ALTINDOGERMANISCHE ANKLANGE 
1M WortscHAaTz bes Eskimo. By C. 
C. Uhlenbeck. Anthropos 37-40.133-48 
(1942-45). 

AMERICAN INDIAN LinGuIsTIC WORK AND 
THE Boas CoLuecTION. By Zellig S. Harris. 
Library Bulletin of The American Philo- 
sophical Society for 1945, pp. 57-61. 

Stray NuMBER SysTeMs AMONG CERTAIN 
Inpian Trises. By Floyd G. Lounsbury. 
American Anthropologist 48.672-5 (1946). 

ALPHONSE PINART AND THE CHINOOK 
Jarcon. By Rena V. Grant. California 
Folklore Quarterly 5.277-97 (1946). 

THE SOLUTION OF THE IsLAY PROBLEM. 
By Erwin G. Gudde. California Folklore 
Quarterly 5.298-9 (1946). 

PECULIARLY DirFicuLt NaMEs In NortTH 
AND Sout America. By John P. Harring- 
ton. Acta Americana 3.217-20 (1945). 

THe MEANING OF THE NAME ‘SONOMA’. 
By J. N. Bowman. California Folklore 
Quarterly 5.300-2 (1946). 

Et IpioMA DE LOS COMECHINGONES Y 
Sanavirones. By AntonioSerrano. Bole- 
tin de la Academia Argentina de Letras 
13.375-87 (1945). 


For half a century, Uhlenbeck has 
searched for Indo-European elements in 
Eskimo and now publishes a revised list of 
about a hundred word-comparisons, in the 
hope that unprejudiced younger linguists 
will be stimulated to examine the whole 
problem more closely. Frankly, the pro- 
cedure here followed does not give a clear 
impression of phonemic correspondences; 
this vagueness of formal relationships 
coupled with the uncertainties of semantic 
resemblances—however imaginative—leaves 
the reader with the question, whether the 
matter is worth pursuing at all, with present 








. 
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materials and methods. This feeling be- 
comes reinforced when Uhlenbeck calls 
attention to the Uralic element in Indo- 
European, piling Ossa on Pelion, in asserting 
that a part of the etymologies in Greenlandic 
he had discussed resemble some of the ones 
in Uralic, nay, Ural-Altaic. 


Lydenberg had discussed the policy of the 
APS library regarding its collection of the 
Boas manuscripts (cf. IJAL 12.110-1, 181-2 
[1946]). Harris outlines two desirable lines 
of further development: one proposes to 
develop research along the Pacific Northwest 
and in California; the other suggests that 
materials be obtained from the middle east 
states (i.e., in Algonquian, Iroquoian, and 
Siouan). He announces the preparation of 

a detailed catalogue and requests informa- 
tion concerning the various items. The 
possibilities of expanding the collection are 
discussed, as well as work in progress, and 
opportunities for publication, especially 
monographic. 


Lounsbury compares a Non-Iroquoian 
system of counting to ten in Oneida with a 
similar tradition in Oklahoma Cherokee. 
A linguistic curiosity, the matter remains a 
historical puzzle as weil. 


Grant reprints Alphonse Pinart’s Diction- 
naire du Jargon Tchinouk of 1849, with an 
introduction discussing the activities of that 
ethnologist and collector. It would be 
interesting to compare these 596 entries with 
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their later correspondents. Cf. 
11.125-6, 225-33 (1945). 


IJAL 


Following a suggestion by John P. 
Harrington, Gudde pursues the etymology 
of the islay Prunus ilicifolia shrub, tracing 
it to the Salinan. Islais Creek in San 
Francisco acquired its name as “a natural 
development” because the shrub was found 
there abundantly. 


Harrington examines the etymologies of 
the following words: Eskimo, Aleut, Cree, 
Canada, Algonquin, Oregon, Mexico, Peru, 
Chim, Quechua, Brazil, Paraguay, Amer- 
ica. The author clarifies his problems by 
use of a technique he calis “parallelism,” 
which “steps in to render probable what 
would otherwise remain forever only 
possible . . .” 


Bowman discusses the name of the county 
of Sonoma in California. He calls atten- 
tion to the distinction between Sono-ma and 
Sano-ma, the former in reference to the 
territory of the Suisun Indians under the 
leadership of Chief Nose, the latter, valley 
of the moon. Both words are from Suisun. 


Serrano discusses the problem of the 
various languages spoken around Cérdoba, 
especially from the point of view of the study 
of the language of the Diaguitas in 1936; 
this is followed by a note on the question of 
Pre-Hispanic Quechua, and another on 
connections with Cunza. 

Tuomas A. SEBEOK 
InDIANA UNIVERSITY 








